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WHAT IS THE COUNTRY COMING TO? 


“What is the country coming to?” is a much 
too common question asked foolishly by someone 
whenever anything happens that ought not to hap- 
pen. But just now it seems pertinent in connec- 
tion with the subject of national railroad labor 
legislation. Last summer, when a calamitous 
strike was threatened if the railroads did not meet 
the wage demands of certain of their employes, 
Congress hastened to enact the so-called Adamson 
eight-hour law which gave the men threatening 
strike what they asked at the expense of fairness, 
justice, good business and the manhood of the men 
who voted for the settlement with the labor club 
held over their heads. The law was passed at the 
behest of the President of the United States, but, 
though he was apparently willing enough to see 
the law go through as it did in order to quell the 
trouble, it must, in fairness to him, be said that 
this law was only a part of the program he had 
suggested, and he saw the gravity of the matter, 
declaring that such ‘a situation “must never be 
allowed to arise again.” 

His plan to prevent its arising again is still be- 
fore Congress, which is refusing to legislate on 
the plan to prohibit such a strike as the one pro- 
posed last summer until a properly authorized body 
has investigated and made its report. The reason 
for the refusal to legislate is that labor is again 
wielding its club, one Gompers having gone so 
far as to say before a congressional committee that 
if such a law is enacted labor will violate it. Even 
such anarchistic impudence does not stimulate the 
mznhood of Congress into action. ‘ 
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Meanwhile the deliberate Supreme Court has the 
Adamson law under consideration and a decision 
on the question of its constitutionality is hoped 
for next March. If it is held constitutional labor 
will have obtained all it asked without being put 
under bond to keep the peace when it has another 
demand of the same sort to make. If it is held 
unconstitutional we shall probably have the threats 
of strike all over again and some equally cowardly 
and ill-considered legislation by Congress in order 
to stop it. Verily, we ask, what is the country 
coming to? 


CAR SUPPLY PROBLEM 


The railroads seem to have taken the strong hint 
contained in the recent report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the car supply situation 
and have re-established their car service commis- 
sion in Washington, from which it was removed 


‘in such fashion as to hamper co-operation by the 


Commission in the enforcement of car service rules. 
It is to be hoped that the power suggested by 
Commissioner McChord as necessary has been 
vested by the railroads in their commission and 
that they will take hold of the situation with a will 
and cure it. It is to be hoped that they will do 
this even on the theory that the Commission has 
the power which it has assumed to control the mat- 
ter, for it is always better to have things done 
voluntarily and because they are right than be- 
cause of force. Of course, there is an element of 
force in the mere fact that the Commission has 
taken charge and issued its order, but if the rail- 
roads will do the right thing this will, in time, be 
forgotten and they may wipe out the record they 
have made. 

The present, when the railroads are on every 
hand and at every opportunity pleading the neces- 
sity of higher rates or other concessions because 
of the difficulty of attracting capital, and are plead- 
ing with Congress to remove the handicap of the 
dual system of regulation, is no time for them to 
fall down on a mere matter of administration, fail- 
ure in which shows not only their inability to do 
business among themselves on a fair basis but their 
lack of consideration for others. There is nothing 
they could do that would win them greater public 
approval than to take hold of this car supply prob- 
lem and solve it properly and efficiently. 

We are aware that some of the carriers do not 
believe that the present rules or the rules suggested 
for the return of cars operate to reduce car short- 
age, but that, on the contrary, the enforcement of 
such rules often works the other way, and there 
is considerable that could be said for that view. 
Let them say it, then, and try to bring about what, 
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in their opinion, is a proper solution instead of 
agreeing to operate under the rules and then fail- 
ing to do so. Our own opinion is that, while the 
prompt return of cars does not always reduce car 


shortage, but often increases it, by reducing loaded’ 
movement and preventing the most efficient use of. 


equipment, this is only a temporary and evanescent 
phase of the situation. In the long run, proper 
rules for the return of cars, properly enforced, 
would operate to cause every railroad to procure 
the necessay amount of equipment, instead of some 
of them depending on their neighbors, and so ulti- 
mately to solve the problem of shortage. Ina given 
situation, where a road has to send a car home 
instead of loading it with coal, for instance, and 
sending it in the opposition direction in order to 
help relieve a shortage, the shortage may be accen- 
tuated by obeying the rule. But if the rules are 
wisely made and strictly enforced, the necessity 
for such emergency movements will grow less or 
disappear altogether. At least that will be the 
tendency. Anyway, it ought to be possible for the 
railroads, who talk so much of their great organi- 
zation and efficiency, to get together on some ade- 
quate plan and to enforce compliance with it. 


SHIPPING BOARD TROUBLES 

The new U. S. Shipping Board, created for the 
regulation of transportation by water and the up- 
building of the merchant marine, does not seem to 
have started its career auspiciously. Before the 
Board was even organized for business, Bernard N. 
Baker, who was supposed to be slated for chair- 
man, resigned because the administration suggested 
that the chairmanship go to. William Denman, of 
California. There may be some feeling of pique 
in Mr. Baker’s resignation but the broader reason 
of objection to dictation from the White House is 
given as the cause. Perhaps both elements are 
present. And now the resignation of J. B. White, 
for the latter reason, has been threatened. 

It is easy to understand how men of the caliber 
of these two object to having their actions dictated 
by another, but there is much to be said on the 
other side. Under our system of government, or 
politics, the administration gets the credit if things 
go well and the blame if things go ill. If one has 
to take the responsibility it is not to be wondered 
at if he endeavors to insert his finger in the pie. 
And yet, admitting all this, the administration 
seems to have bungled in the present instance. The 
customary method, and the one conducive to the 
least friction and scandal, is to have such matters 
as chairmanship and general policy agreed on in 
advance of appointments. If the men selected for 
membership on a board or commission do not like 
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the conditions laid down they need not accept ap- 
pointment. But it would seem that the White 
House failed to attend to these details in this case 
and, as might be expected, embarrassment follows. 

Perhaps other men as competent as Mr. Baker 
and. Mr. White might be found to take their places, 
but the mere fact that these two men were inde- 
pendent enough thus to rebel at dictation would 
argue well for their qualification to serve. Inde- 
pendence of character is a notably good quality for 
a member of such a board, and when it is enforced 
by independence of wealth it becomes doubly 
strong. 


SAFETY APPLIANCE LAW 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 

A hearing will be held in Washington March 1 on the 
application of a number of carriers for a further exten- 
sion from July 1 of the provisions of the safety appliance 
laws. The Commission, Nov. 2, 1915, stayed the operation 
of the law until July 1, 1917, on the ground that com- 
mendable progress in equipping freight cars had been 
made during the year 1915, and that with ordinary dili- 
gence and good fortune the equipment of practically all 
freight cars in accordance with the law would be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1917. 

At that time it was estimated that by July 1, 1916, 
1,669,064 cars would be equipped, as required by the law; 
that during the year 112,696 cars would be removed from 
the service and that only 356,000 cars would remain un- 
equipped. The railroads will be expected on March 1 
to show good cause why another extension of time should 
be granted them. 

The severe depression in business in 1914 and ‘the early 
part of 1915 was acknowledged by the Commission to be 
a reason for some of the railroads, especially those in 
the South, being slow with the work of bringing their 
equipment to the standard which is set by the law. Ii 
is suspected that at the hearing March 1 it will be shown 
that the extraordinary volume of business since the sum: 
mer of 1915 is one of the reasons why there are still many 
cars remaining to be equipped; that the carriers could not 
afford to take any of their equipment from service so 
long as it would be used to carry the freight offered, be- 
cause shippers went throughout the land with micro- 
scopes hunting for cars that had been set on repair or 
storage tracks and insisted on them being set for load- 
ing, regardless of the law and the decision of the owner 
of a particular car that it should not be used until its 
furnishings had been brought up to the standard set by 
the safety appliance act. . 

It was estimated at the hearing in Washington, Sept. 
28, 1915, that to make the changes required by the law 
would entail an expenditure of about $45,000,000. 

At the time of the hearing a number of roads, including 
the Santa Fe and Chicago Great Western, reported that 
they would not need any extension so far as their. own 
equipment was concerned. They, however, joined in the 
request for an extension, because the law imposes the 
penalty, not upon the owner of the car unequipped with 
safety appliances, but upon the carrier using it. Even 
if the Santa Fe and Great Western, for instance, were 
sending an unequipped car to its home rails, they would 
be subject to the penalty if the law were strictly enforced. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Congress Asleep on the Job.—It is 

a soreness of body and mind one ac- 

quires trying to keep tab on the back- 

ing and filling of Congress on the 

proposed legislation which has been 

on the books of the lawmakers for 

weeks awaiting action. For instance, 

there is the Adamson ‘bill increasing 

the number of Commissioners. Then 

there is the Newlands bill, never in- 

troduced, but before the Senate com- 

mittee on interstate commerce as a tentative draft for 

a law making it unlawful for operatives of trains used in 

interstate commerce to strike in advance of an investiga- 

tion and report by the board of mediation and conciliation, 

and equally unlawful for a common carrier to cause a 

lockout pending such investigation. The latter part of 

that bill is somewhat of a joke. No one can recall such 

a thing as a railroad closing up shop on account of a 

dispute with its employes. A railroad must operate or 

give up its charter. Trainmen can and do conspire to 

prevent any operation of a railroad because the law makes 

fish of one set of men and flesh of another. If the rail- 

roads or any other employers agree to do or refrain from 

doing a certain thing or things, they are in violation of 

the anti-trust laws. If the men do the same thing, it is 

a move for the uplifting or betterment of the laborer. 

Neither bill can get on its way either toward success or 

defeat, independently. So the proposal now is to unite 

them, because it is believed that President Wilson and 

Senator Newlands can force them through. A veteran 

lobbyist once remarked to the writer that he would take 

a contract to defeat anything at a short session of Con- 

gress, such as this is. That might, therefore, be looked 

upon as an expert opinion on the chances of the two 

measures mentioned. The railroad brotherhoods are op- 

posing investigation and the “progressive” senators are 
saying nay to the proposal to enlarge the Commission. 


The Adamson Ejight-Hour Law.—The Supreme Court 
will either announce its decision on the eight-hour wage 
law Monday, February 5, or give Congress notice that it 
will make no decision until after the end of the present 
session. On January 29 it announced that on February 
5 it would take an adjournment until March 6. All the 
important cases, such as the International Harvester case, 
set for argument February 26, will go over until after 
March 6, which is two days after the demise of this 
Congress and one day after President Wilson will have 
been sworn in for his second term. The newspaper cor- 
respondents whose duty it is to watch the Supreme Court 
have figured out that there will be a decision on the 
Adamson law on that day. The majority of them have 
no doubt that the court will hold the act to be an un- 
constitutional attempt to fix wages and not a genuine 
attempt to restrict the hours of employment of men en- 
gaged in operating railroad trains. But they are not 
allowing their conviction to lead them into the error of 
not being prepared for a contrary opinion. If Associate 
Justice Brandeis begins reading the opinion of the court 
in that case they will believe the constitutionality of the 
act is about to be declared by the highest tribunal in 
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the land. They cannot figure how the court would select 
the Democrat from Massachusetts to be its organ of an- 
nouncement unless it had reached such a conclusion. 
Should Associate Justice Clarke begin reading, they would 
be in a quandary. They have no such data concerning 
his mental processes as they think they have concerning 
Justice Brandeis. If the court adjourns without announc- 
ing a decision, the fact will be notice to President Wilson 
and Congress that they had better take thought to amend 
the Adamson law between that day and the date of ad- 
journment if they think they are bound to do something 
to complete the bargain they made with the railroad 
brotherhoods last September. 


Railroads and Special Taxes.—It is not likely that any 
railroad will be called upon directly to pay any of the 
taxes to be levied under the revenue raising bill which 
the leaders hope to pass before March 4. That day is 
the “after me the deluge” date of the legislative situation. 
There are some railroads that earn more than eight per 
cent. Theoretically, they will have to pay a tax of eight 
per cent on that part of their earnings in excess of an 
eight per cent dividend after an exemption of $5,000 has 
been deducted. But, as the proposed statute is worded, 
it is believed doubtful whether any railroad earns in 
excess of eight per cent after the actual capital invested 
has been ascertained by the method of ascertainment 
therein set down. The capital invested is to be the cash 
paid in, the cash value of property taken in lieu of cash, 
ascertained as of the day it was turned in and plus the 
surplus or undivided profits, provided the surplus was not 
created by borrowing money. Indirectly, of course, it is 
submitted, every railroad will have to bear its share of 
the new taxes, the way for avoiding some share of all 
taxes not having yet been invented. The accounting offi- 
cers of common carriers will have to do some additional 
figuring, but nobody has any pity to waste on them, as 
may be inferred from the large number of calculations 
they must make at the behest of shippers whose attorneys, 
at the trial of rate cases, ask for figures and computations 
in the most offhand way. 


Demurrage Charges in Ohio.—In Ohio the association of 
shippers of which Guy M. Freer is the active head is 
fighting against an increase in demurrage charges which, 
if allowed, would bring that state into uniformity with 
the federal rules on that subject. The Ohio shippers are 
opposing any change by the state commission on the 
ground that the federal body did not allow the advance 
in demurrage as the result of a hearing on the matter, 
“nor was an investigation had such as contemplated by 
law; but the authority to make the temporary increase 
was granted without formal hearing, and was in the nature 
of an experiment, in the hope that it might, in some 
measure, help in the car shortage and railway congestion 
situation.” The Ohioans thus far have been able to avoid 
the imposition of the so-called progressive demurrage on 
their state traffic by convincing their state commission 
that the higher charges would be in the nature of penalties 
imposed on the general run of shippers for delays arising 
out of the disabilities of the carriers and alleged abuses 
of the reconsigning privileges, which, in turn, they sub- 
mit, can be cured, not by advancing demurrage charges, 
but by changing the reconsigning rules and imposing em- 
bargoes where they would do the most good. The rail- 
roads accused the Ohioans of backsliding from their pro- 
fessions of faith in uniformity. To that the Buckeyes 
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retorted that uniformity of the proper thing is desirable, 
but uniformity in the wrong thing is something for which 
they cannot stand. , 





The Shipping Board Situation.—The situation respecting 
the Shipping Board created by Secretary McAdoo’s inter- 
ference with plans for its organization, has made those 
interested in a revival of the American merchant marine 
heartsick. It is argued that men who could really accom- 
plish that desired end are not likely to accept service 
to act as rubber stamps for either the President or the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is a man’s job the Ship- 
ping Board has before it and everybody knows it. A 
query that has been propounded by those who feel irri- 
tated over the situation is why, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to make suggestions to the Board which a 
majority of the members will feel under obligation to 
follow, there should be such an expensive organization 
as the Board? Why not let McAdoo do it all and save 
the expense, except that of clerks to carry out what he 
may decide should be done? they ask. Another point 
that has been made is that it was unseemly for McAdoo 
to undertake anything respecting the Board because the 
Senate took affirmative action to keep him off that Board 
by striking out the provision for making the Secretary 
of the Treasury ex officio a member thereof and the House 
concurred therein. The secretary’s relations with the 
Federal Reserve Board, the commission that operates the 
new banking system, are strained because that board has 
refused to follow his suggestions. Its members have 
construed the law of its creation as meaning that Congress 
intended it should administer the law as it construed it, 
without giving any more weight to the views of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury than it gives to those of any other 
member of the body. Mr. McAdoo is an ex officio member 
of the Banking Board, his standing in respect of it be- 
ing better than his status in relation to the Shipping 
Board. When Congress provides for the administration 
of a given statute by a board or commission, the theory 
is that the responsibility is too great to place in the 
hands of one man. Therefore, it is suggested, when the 
President or a cabinet officer seeks to influence a com- 
missioner or a board member, the mere fact of such at- 
tempt is evidence of the intent on the part of the Presi- 
. dent or cabinet member to suggest to the board member 
that if he does not comply, the appointing power will not 


give him re-employment when his term has expired. 
A. BB. Hi. 


CAR SERVICE COMMISSION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The American Railway Association has re-established 
its car service commission in Washington as a result of 
the meeting of the association in New York last week. 
The committee, of which George Hodges is chairman, re- 
established itself January 30 in its offices in’ the Kellogg 
building, from which it departed, almost to a man, on 
December 28, the day the Commission held its hearing 
to allow the railroads to show cause why it should not 
issue rules for the interchange of cars. 

This re-establishment, coming after the Commission’s 
report and order, is taken as a move by the railroads to 
keep the Commission from extending its order to cover 
box cars. The removal of the committee to New York 
took place against the wishes of the three members whose 
report of protest was published by the Commission as 
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part of its report on the car shortage question. According 
to gossip, some members of the committee went to New 
York on the supposition that they were merely going 
there for the purpose of holding a meeting. They were 
astonished when told they would not be expected to do 
anything for two weeks. 

So far as the Commission is concerned, nothing has 
taken place to cause it to modify its order, issued on 
January 22. The railroads have met it in so far as re- 
establishing the car efficiency organization in Washington 
is concerned. The re-establishment having taken place on 
January 30, is well within-the ten days allowed by the 
Commission for the re-establishment of relations with 
itself “at Washington.” 

Inasmuch as the rules prescribed by the Commission 
will not become effective before February 23, the rail- 
roads will have three weeks in which to repair the dam- 
age many of their officials think was done when Chair- 
man Atterbury of the American Railway Association de- 
cided it would be better for the car committee to sit in 
New York. 

In the eyes of Commissioner McChord, who has charge 
for the Commission of matters relating to car shortage, 
the railroads have not yet done anything toward re-estab- 
lishing relations with the Commission with a view to the 
prompt relocation of equipment. He has met the mem- 
bers of the car commission, but ‘thus far they have not 
talked seriously. 

The mere physical return of the committee to Wash- 
ington will not be enough. Its members must have 
plenary power to compel the return of equipment, if the 
railroads desire to keep the Commission from extending 
its order to include box cars. 


The members of the committee returned to New York 
January 31 and the understanding then was that the ques- 
tion of power would be threshed out at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the American Railway Association 
to be held February 2. It was understood that a proposal 
would be submited to embody the association’s code of 
car service rules in a legal contract, to be signed by the 
various railroad companies and enforceable at law against 
them individually. Such contract would take the place 
of the voluntary and not always complete submission of 
members to the. association rules heretofore existing. 

Technically the ten days given by the Commission for 
the re-establishment of relations expired with the last 
minute of February 1, unless the demurrage rule applied 
to it. In that event Sunday, January 23, would not count, 
but the Commissioner will not raise any question about 
the ten days, if he is convinced that the railroad repre- 
sentatives are intending, in good faith, to carry out the 
suggestions made in the car supply investigation report. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 


Cases 8632, Sulzberger & Sons Co. vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. et al.; 8632, Sub-No. 1, Sulzberger & Sons Co. vs. 
M., K. & T. Ry. et al.; 8632, Sub-No. 2, Sulzberger & 
Sons. Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. et al., and portions of 
fourth section application No. 630 filed by F. A. Leland, 
agent, by which carriers ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of dressed beef or fresh 
meats in straight or mixed carloads from Omaha, Neb., 
to Oklahoma City, Okla., rates which are lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from 
Kansas City, Kan., and from other intermediate points, set 
for hearing in Chicago, January 27, were canceled. 
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AGREEMENT ON RATES 


In a report by Chairman Meyer on rehearing of No. 
7048, Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association vs. A., 
T. & S. F., et al., opinion No. 4207, 42 I. C. C., 571-3, the 
Commission has done the unusual. It has allowed the car- 
riers and complainants to agree on rates on cottonseed 
cake, meal and hulls which are higher than the Commis- 
sion prescribed in its original report on the case, 39 
l. G&. ©, Se. 

The modifications are to be made in rates on hauls for 
distances from 1,000 to 1,500 miles, the graduation in rates. 
being for 50-mile jumps. In its report and order the Com- 
mission prescribed a rate of 28 cents for distances greater 
than 1,000, but not more than 1,050 miles. The complain- 
ants and carriers agreed on a rate of 30 cents for such 
hauls. For distances of 1,450 miles, but not more than 
1,500, the Commission made an allowance of 32.5 cents. 
The compromise between shippers and carriers calls for 
a rate of 43.5 cents. The complete scale as agreed on is 
as follows: : 
1,050 miles and over 1,000 
1,100 miles and over 1,050 5 
1,150 miles and over 1,100 
1,200 miles and over 1,150 miles 5 
1,250 miles and over 1,200 i 
1,300 miles and over 1,250 5 
1,350 miles and over 1,300 
1,400 miles and over 1,350 mi 5 
1,450 miles and over 1,400 
1,500 miles and over 1,450 mi 5 

The modified scale is to become effective not later than 
February 15. In the original order the Commission allowed 
the addition of 1 cent to destinations in Montana, Wyom- 
ing and Nebraska, and 2 cents on hauls to the Dakotas. 
Instead of 1 cent addition, the shippers agreed to the 
addition of 2 cents to points in the states mentioned on 
two or more line hauls. The Commission did not pass on 
the reasonableness of the rates proposed, but accepted 
them as satisfactory because the shippers had consented 
to them. 


CHARGES ON CABBAGES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 7651, Mississippi 
Railroad Commission et al. vs. New. Orleans, Mobile & 
Chicago et al., opinion No. 4208, 42 I. C. C., 574-8, holding 
that rates and refrigeration charges on cabbages from 
points on the Alabama & Vicksburg, New Orleans, Mobile 
& Chicago and New Orleans & Northeastern, in Missis- 
sippi, to points west of the Mississippi River and on and 
north of the Ohio River, had been justified. The report 
was written by Commissioner Hall. 


In substance the complaint was one of discrimination 
in favor of Crystal Springs, Miss., and against Newton, 
competing truck growing regions established when the 
Mexican boll weevil drove the farmers from cotton grow- 
ing to truck farming. The Mississippi Railroad Commis- 
sion took up the complaint of the truck growers around 
Newton and filed the case on which the decision was made 
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that the carriers had justified their rates and charges. 
Newton and Crystal Springs are not served by the same 
railroads. The Illinois ‘Central serves Crystal Springs, 
and it furnishes refrigeration at lower prices than can 
be made by the rival carriers from Newton. It obtains 
ice in New Orleans at from $2.50 to $2.75 a ton, while ice 
at Newton costs from $3.50 to $4 a ton. The per car earn- 
ings on the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago were shown 
to be $1.48 or, omitting any deduction for superintendence 
and general expenses, $8.80 a car. Inasmuch as there is 
something more than the mere cost of ice in refrigeration, 
the Commission’s report says, it could not find that the 
charges assailed were unreasonable. Inasmuch as Newton 
and Crystal Springs are served by different carriers the 
charge of discrimination could not stand. 


EXPORT RATES ON LUMBER 


In No. 8169, Orange Commercial Club vs. Texarkana & 
Fort Smith et al., opinion No. 4212, 42 I. C. C., 587-88, the 
Commission has condemned as unduly prejudicial export 
rates on lumber from points on the Kansas City Southern 
from Leesville to Ludington, La., inclusive, to Orange, 
Tex., to the extent that they exceed by more than 3 cents 
per 100 pounds rates on like traffic from the same points 
of origin to Beaumont and Port Arthur, Tex. The car- 
riers are ordered to remove the discrimination on or be- 
fore April 2. In defense of the higher rate, the defend- 
ants cited the fact that the cost of switching to the 
Orange & Northwestern at Mauriceville is about the same 
as the cost of hauling shipments from Mauriceville to 
Beaumont and Port Arthur; that in the latter case they 
would receive the full 6 or 7 cents, as the case might be, 
which rates they do not consider to be unreasonably high, 
while in the former event, under the rates shown by com- 
plainant, they would have to divide these rates with the 
Orange & Northwestern. That defense did not appeal 
to the Commission, hence the order to remove discrimi- 
nation. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


An award of reparation has been made against the dis- 
sent of Commissioners Hall and Daniels in No. 8424, Hal- 
lack’ & Howard Lumber Co. vs. Denver & Rio Grande 
et al., opinion No. 4214, 42 I. C. C., 591-2, the Commission 
having found unreasonable rates on shipments of saw- 
mill machinery and railroad rails from Glencoe, Colo., to 
Caliente, Mexico. The complainants paid rates the aggre- 
gate of which was in excess of $4.50 a ton on sawmill 
machinery later established, and reparation is to be made 
for the difference between the rates actually paid and the 
rates now in effect. 


TRAP CAR CHARGES 


In accordance with its views expressed in the trap and 
ferry car service case, 34 I. C. C., 516, the Commission, in 
No. 8480, Macey Company et al. vs. Pere Marquette et al., 
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opinion No. 4215, 42 I. C. C., 593-99, has directed the rail- 
roads serving the furniture factories at Grand Rapids to 
modify their trap car service charges so as to make them 
no higher than those they impose for ordinary switching. 
The other complainants are the Kindel Bed Company and 
Wilmarth Show Case Company. In its report the Com- 
mission said: “It does not appear that the cost of switch- 
ing trap cars is greater than the cost of switching other 
cars.” In commenting on the theory on which the trap 
car charges were imposed, the Commission remarked that 
“the principle of the rule appears to be, the smaller the 
revenues from the line haul’ service the greater the trap 
car charge. We adhere to the view that the charge for 
switching trap cars should be commensurate with the 
service performed. The carriers’ representatives in Trap 
Car Case agreed ‘that the charges there proposed were 
not to be considered in, connection with the line haul 
service or revenue.” 

The carriers have 60 days in which to modify their tar- 
iffs in accordance with the views expressed. If that is 
not done the Commission will issue an order. 


RATES ON HOPS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8675, 
Mebius & Drescher Company vs. Central California Trac- 
tion Company et al., opinion No. 4216, 42 I. C. C., 599-602, on 
account of unreasonable rates on hops from points of 
origin in California, Washington and Oregon. For a short 
time in 1912 the carriers maintained rates of $1.75 on car- 
loads of hops and $2.25 on less than carloads. Prior and 
subsequent to that time rates of $1.50 carloads and $2 
less than carloads were in effect. The Commission found 
that on two shipments from Elk Grove and Sheldon, Cal., 
to Milwaukee, and from Wheatland, Cal., to New York, 
the complainant was damaged by the difference between 
the temporarily increased rates and the rates which had 
theretofore been in effect, and which, on the order of the 
Commission in 25 I. C. C., 16, were re-established. As to 
shipments to London, the report says, there was no show- 
ing of damage. 


SWITCHING AT POMEROY, OHIO 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8552, 
Pomeroy Salt Association Company et al. vs. Hocking Val- 
ley Ry. Co. et al., opinion No. 4222, 42 I. C. C., 627-32, the 
Commission, in a report by Commissioner Hall, holding 
that the Hocking Valley was justified in refusing to con- 
tinue to switch carload shipments between its point of 
interchange with the Kanawha & Michigan at Pomeroy, 
O., and certain industries on the Pomeroy Belt Line owned 
by it. The complaint alleged that such refusal subjected 
the complainants and their traffic to unjust discrimination 
and undue prejudice. 

The case arose when the Hocking Valley, as the owner 
of a belt line at Pomeroy, O., declined to extend its free 
switching to extentions of the belt line as to traffic on 
which the Kanawha & Michigan had had the road haul. 
It formerly switched over its terminals, without restric- 
tion, all carload traffic received from or destined to points 
reached by way of the Kanawha. It has now limited the 
distance to which it will switch such traffic over those 
terminals. The conclusion of the Commission is that ¢o 
long as this limitation does not result in undue prejudice 
to shippers on its line, the Hocking Valley is acting with- 
in its rights. Upon examination of the facts, the Com- 
mission found that no such undue prejudice would result 
from the limitation, although its refusal to do such switch- 
ing for the Kanawha thereby reduced the competitive 
conditions between itself and the Kanawha on its own 
terminals. 


RATES ON WHEAT 


CASE NO. 8658 (42 I. C. C., 632-635) 


FEDERAL MILLING COMPANY VS. MINNEAPOLIS, ST. 
PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RAILWAY COMPANY 
ET AL. 


Submitted Sept. 9, 1916. Opinion No. 4223. 

1. The maintenance of rates on wheat from Minneapolis, Minn., 
and other points taking the same rates consigned direct to 
Lockport or Camillus, N. Y., Hillsdale, Litchfield or Cold- 
water, Mich., there milled, and the product shipped to 
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Trunk Line territory or New England territory, which are 
higher than the contemporaneous rates on flour, by more 
than the milling-in-transit charge of one-half cent per 100 
pounds found to be unduly prejudicial to millers at Lock- 
port, Camillus, Litchfield, Hillsdale and Coldwater. 

2. The maintenance of rates on wheat from Minneapolis and 
other points taking the same rates to Lockport and Camillus 
which are higher than the rates contemporaneously effective 
on flour from and to the same points found to be unduly 
prejudicial to millers at Lockport and Camillus. 





HALL, Commissioner: 

Complainant is a corporation at Lockport engaged in 
the business of milling wheat at Lockport and Camillus, 
N. Y. By complaint, filed Feb. 16, 1916, it alleges that the 
rates charged by the defendants for the transportation of 
wheat from Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, St: Paul and 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., consigned direct to 
Lockport or Camillus, there milled, and the product 
shipped to any New York rate points; Boston, Mass., or 
Boston rate points; Bangor, Me., or Bangor rate points; 
Houlton, Me., or other points on the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad; Philadelphia, Pa., or Philadelphia rate points; 
Albany, N. Y., or Albany rate points; Utica, N. Y., or 
Utica rate points; Syracuse, N. Y., or Syracuse rate points; 
or any other point or points east of Buffalo, N. Y., are un- 
duly discriminatory in so far as such rates exceed by 
more than the milling-in-transit charge of one-half cent 
per 100 pounds the rates contemporaneously effective on 
flour from the originating points named in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to the destinations above designated in eastern 
territory. 

It further alleges that the rate on wheat from Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., 
and Superior, Wis., to Lockport and Camillus, which is 
higher than the rate contemporaneously effective on flour 
from and to the same points, is unduly discriminatory to 
millers at Lockport and Camillus. 

By order of July 11, 1916, F. W. Stock & Sons, a cor- 
poration engaged in the business of milling wheat at 
Hillsdale, Litchfield and Coldwater, Mich., was permitted 
to intervene. The effect of the intervening petition, as 
modified by consent of counsel at the hearing, is to seek 
an order requiring these defendants to establish rates on 
wheat from the points of origin in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin named in the complaint, consigned direct to Hills- 
dale, Litchfield, or Coldwater, there milled, and the prod- 
uct shipped to any destination except New York rate 
points named in the complaint, which will not exceed by 
more than the milling-in-transit charge of one-half cent 
per 100 pounds the rates on flour from the originating 
points named to the same destinations. 

The charges paid by complainant and intervener for 
such movement of wheat to the milling points named and 
of the flour product thence to these destinations, including 
the transit charge of one-half cent at the milling points, 
exceeded by 2.2 cents per 100 pounds the contemporaneous 
rates on flour from the same originating points to the 
same destinations, except that the excess was one-half 
cent when the wheat was consigned to and milled at Lock- 
port or Camillus and the product shipped thence to New 
York, or consigned to and milled at one of the Michigan 
points named and the product moved thence to any point 
taking New York rates. 

In Federal Milling Co. vs. M., St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. 
Co., 27 I. C. C., 696, 698 (The Traffic World, July 26, 1913, 
p. 219), we said: 


We have recently considered in Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 580, the question of 
the reasonableness of the rate of 10 cents on wheat from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago, and there found that that rate was not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. In that case the carriers 
expressed a willingness to put into effect a rate of 25 cents 
from Minneapolis to the east on wheat, with the privilege of 
milling in transit at Chicago, in equalization of practically the 
same disability at Chicago of complainant at Lockport with 
respect to the 25-cent rate_on flour to the east from Minneapo- 
lis. We find no justification upon this record for a higher rate 
on wheat than on flour between Minneapolis and New York 
City, and we think an arrangement similar to that proposed at 
Chicago should be made effective on wheat milled at Lockport. 
We find that in maintaining all-rail rates on wheat from Min- 
neapolis to New York in excess of rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable on flour from Minneapolis to New York, defendants are 
subjecting complainant to an undue prejudice and disadvantage, 
and an order will be entered requiring them to cease and desist 
therefrom. \ 


That report and order resulted in the establishment of 
a rate on wheat from Minneapolis and the other origi- 
nating points named consigned direct to Lockport, milled 
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there, and the product shipped to New York City, which 
only exceeds the contemporaneous rate on flour from the 
same points of origin to New York City by the milling- 
in-transit charge of one-half cent. 

In Stock & Sons vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C., 
481 (The Traffic World, July 24, 1915, p. 190), we made 
a similar finding and order with like results as to wheat 
from Minneapolis milled at Hillsdale or Litchfield, the 
flour product moving thence to New York or points taking 
New York rates. 

It is evident that the complainant and intervener in 
this proceeding seek mainly to broaden the territory of 
destination affected by our orders in the cases above 
cited. The principle is the same and the carriers at the 
hearing and in their brief expressed their willingness to 
publish rates applicable to the transportation of wheat 
from the originating points named to Lockport, Camillus, 
Litchfield, Hillsdale and Coldwater, to be there milled, and 
the product shipped to any of the destinations designated 
in the complaint, which would only exceed by the milling- 
in-transit charge of one-half cent the contemporaneous 
rate on flour from the same points of origin to the same 
destinations. 

Objection was made on behalf of complainant to the 
readjustment of freight bills required at Lockport and 
Camillus in order to secure the milling in transit. This 
was said to be necessary in order to protect the integrity 
of the rate applied and is not shown to result in hardship 
to complainant. Delays in readjustment of transit re- 
claims may be due to conflict between the wording of the 
transit rule and the practice of complainant. The rule 
reads: 


On wheat from St. Paul * * * consigned direct -to Lock- 
port * * * milled thereat and the product reshipped to New 
York City, etc. P 


The practice of complainant is to consign its wheat to 
Syracuse, N. Y., a point east of Lockport, and to have it 
stopped at Lockport for milling. The tariff apparently 
contemplates an original consignment to Lockport and a 
reconsignment beyond. 

There remains the matter of the rate on wheat from 
Minneapolis and other points taking the same rates to 
Lockport and Camillus, which is 20% cents as compared 
with the rate on flour of 19 cents. Complainant’s showing 
is that this relationship results in undue prejudice and 
disadvantage to it and enables the Minneapolis miller to 
ship his product to Lockport at a rate approximately 3 
cents per barrel less than is charged the Lockport miller 
for the transportation of an equivalent weight of wheat. 
Defendants show that complainant is so situated as to 
avail itself of the lower water rates of the boats on the 
Great Lakes during the season of navigation, and ships 
approximately 65 per cent of its grain by water. Defend- 
ants therefore contend that they should not be required 
to disrupt their rate adjustment because of thé slight 
disadvantage under which complainant labors during the 
season when navigation is closed. The contention is with- 
out merit. Defendants should not assume to offset what- 
ever natural advantage the complainant may possess by 
reason of its situation. They offered no other or better 
justification for maintaining to these points a higher rate 
on wheat than on its manufactured product, flour. Cor- 
rection of this anomaly can hardly work any serious dis- 
ruption of their existing rate structure, and, if it does, the 
disruption is needed. 

Following the Federal Milling Co. and Stock & Sons 
cases, supra, we find that defendants’ all-rail rates on 
wheat shipped from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Transfer, Duluth and Superior, milled in transit at Lock- 
port, Camillus, Hillsdale, Litchfield, or Coldwater, and 
forwarded thence as flour to the destinations named in 
the complaint are and for the future will be unduly and 
unreasonably prejudicial and disadvantageous to the com- 
plainant and intervener to the extent that they exceed 
by more than the established milling-in-transit charge of 
one-half cent per 100 pounds the rates contemporaneously 
applied by them to the transportation of flour from the 
originating points named to the same destinations. 


Upon the record before us we also find that the main- 
tenance of higher rates on wheat than on flour from Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer, Duluth and Su- 
perior to Lockport and Camillus is, and for the future 
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will be, unduly prejudicial and disadvantageous to the 


complainant. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


WOOD PULP TO NEW ENGLAND | 


In I. & S. No. 877, Wood Pulp to New England Points, 
opinion No. 4224, 42 I. C. C., 636-638, the Commission has 
found that the proposed cancelation of carload commodity 
rates on wood pulp from Elkton, Md., and Wilmington, 
Del., to Pepperell, Primus, Lawrence and Lee, Mass., Wind- 
sor, Conn., and Franklin, N. H., has been justified. The 
finding was that the cancelation to Holyoke, Mass., was 
without justification. The effect of the cancelation would 
be to withdraw a commodity rate of 13.8 cents and sub- 
stitute the sixth-class rate of 15.8 cents. 

The rates, the cancelation of which has been justified, 
were established against the wishes of the Boston & Maine 
and the New Haven, January 1, 1916. The Pennsylvania 
established them to “line up rates from competitive points 
on other lines in Trunk Line territory.” The Commis- 
sion, after examining the whole matter, came to the con- 
clusion that the higher rates were justified to every point 
except Holyoke. As to rates to that point, it remarked 
that the proposed charges from Elkton and Wilmington 
to Holyoke were 'relatively higher than the rates from 
competing points. The suspension order is to be set aside 
as of April 2. 


REPARATION FOR MISROUTING 


An order of reparation. has been made in No. 8655, J. D. 
Hollingshead Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 4225, 
42 I. C. C., 639-40, on account of the misrouting of a car- 
load of gum staves from Lepanto, Ark., to Saltville, Va. 





CEMENT PLASTER RATES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8126, Sunderland 
Brothers Company vs. Atlantic Northern et al., opinion 
No. 4226, 42 I. C. C., 641-44, holding that rates on cement 
plaster from Laramie, Wyo., to Iowa points on the Atlantic 
Northern and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific were 
not shown to be either unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory or unduly prejudicial. 


CHARGE ON STRAWBERRIES 


An award of reparation has been entered in No. 8069, 
J. C. Furness Co. vs. American Express Co., opinion No. 
4227, 42 I. C. C., 645-7, on account of an unreasonable 
charge on four carloads of strawberries from Gates and 
Ripley, Tenn., to Manchester, N. H. Charges were col- 
lected in excess of the carload commodity rate and re. 
frigeration charges contemporaneously in effect to Boston, 
and subsequently applied to Manchester. No attack was 
made in the complaint against the rates established by 
the Commission in the Express Rate Cases, 24 I. C. C., 
380, and 28 I. C. C., 121. It was shown at the hearing 
that the defendant had refunded to a shipper other than 
the complainant, under circumstances similar to those 
disclosed in this case, the difference between the charges 
under the old and new system of rates and admitted that 
refund should be made in this case. 


RATES ON WHEAT FLOUR, ETC. 


CASE NO. 8441 ‘ (42 I. C. C., 648-656) 
UTAH-IDAHO MILLERS’ AND GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION VS. DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAi'- 
ROAD COMPANY ET. AL. 

Submitted Aug. 21, 1916. Opinion No. 4228. 

Rates on wheat flour and other products of wheat from points 
in Utah and Idaho to points in Nevada and California found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed by. more than 5 cents per 100 pounds the present 
rates on wheat. 


MEYER, Chairman: 

The complainant in this proceeding attacks as unrea- 
sonable and unjustly discriminatory the differences be- 
tween the rates on wheat and the rates on flour and other 
wheat products from points in Idaho and Utah to certain 
points in Nevada and California. These differences will 
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be referred to hereinafter as “differentials.” In the com- 
plaint as amended the Commission is requested to require 
the defendants to establish rates on flour and other wheat 
products not in excess of the present rates on wheat. The 
present differentials vary greatly, but the attention of the 
parties at the hearing was addressed particularly to the 
rates of 35 cents on wheat and 50 cents on flour applying 
frém’ Utah common points to a large blanketed territory 
in Nevada and California, the differential in this instance 
being 15 cents. - Rates in this report are the carload rates 
in cents per 100 pounds. 

The complainant, as its name indicates, is an association 
of millers and grain dealers located in Utah and Idaho. 
Both the hard and the soft varieties of wheat are grown in 
considerable quantities in those states and an extensive 
milling industry has been developed. Because of the ex- 
cellent quality of their product and a comparatively favor- 
able rate adjustment the members of the complainant or- 
ganization are able to ship flour in large quantities through 
the grain fields of Kansas and Nebraska to points in the 
southern states and as far east as the Atlantic seaboard. 
In endeavoring to ship to the west, however, the com- 
plainant contends that its members are unduly handicapped 
by the differentials previously mentioned, which it regards 
as a “protective tariff’ established and maintained by 
the carriers defendant for the benefit of the California 
millers. Indeed, the record shows that only a very small 
quantity of flour is now moving to California from. the 
Utah and Idaho mills. As a barrel of flour weighs 196 
pounds, the present differential of 15 cents amounts to 
nearly 30 cents a barrel. It is said that the average mill- 
ing profit does not exceed 10 cents per barrel. 


There is also a somewhat extensive milling industry in 
California. A number of years ago wheat was grown in 
considerable quantities in that state, but of late the pro- 
duction has fallen off and the California millers are now 
obliged to look elsewhere for most of their wheat. The 
necessity of drawing their raw material from far distant 
producing fields constitutes an economic disadvantage 
which did not exist to the same extent when the Califor- 
nia fields yielded more abundant crops. The difficulties 
experienced by the millers located near the coast are at- 
tested by evidence which shows that a number of their 
mills are now closed, and that the California millers have 
long since surrendered to their competitors in Utah and 
Idaho the control which they once enjoyed of the markets 
in Nevada. 

The location of flour mills and the measure of their pros- 
perity are sometimes determined by the relationship be- 
tween the rates on flour and the rates on grain from the 
producing fields to the markets. If the rate on wheat is 
materially lower than the rate on flour there is a natural 
tendency to ship the wheat rather than the flour, and 
the mills are consequently found near the markets or 
points of consumption. If, on the other hand, the rates on 
wheat and flour are the same, there is a greater tendency 
for the mills to locate near the grain fields and for the 
flour to move rather than the wheat. If, as in the present 
case, there are some mills near the wheat fields and others 
near the points of consumption, both competing for the 
markets there, it is obvious that a higher rate on flour 
than on wheat operates to the relative disadvantage of the 
millers who grind the grain near the point of production, 
with a corresponding advantage to their competitors wno 
are located nearer the markets. 

So, in the present case, the complainant asks that the 
differential be entirely eliminated in order that its mem- 
bers may ship flour more freely to the California mar- 
kets. The California millers are naturally opposed to any 
change in the present adjustment, and interventions in 
their behalf were filed by the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, the Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles, Cal., 
and the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Traffic Association 
of Sacramento, Cal. A representative of the Intermountain 
Farmers’ Equity, Incorporated, an organization maintained 
in the interests of the farmers of Utah and Idaho, testified 
that that organization also objects to any change in the 
present adjustment, because its members sell large quanti- 
ties of wheat at favorable prices to the California millers, 
and they fear that an invasion of the California markets by 
the Utah and Idaho millers would injure the California 
millers and thereby curtail the market for wheat in Cali- 
fornia. 

The California millers obtain their supply of wheat prin- 
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cipally from the states of Washington and Oregon. The 
shipments are made by water at a cost as low in some in- 
stances as 4% cents per 100 pounds. Some of the better 
grades of wheat are also obtained from Utah and Idaho, 
and sometimes from as far east as Kansas. 

The carriers state that they have endeavored to adjust 
the rates so as to put the competing millers as nearly as 
possible on an equal footing. They claim that the present 
rate adjustment fairly accomplishes that result, and they 
fear that “if the existing margin between the wheat and 
fiour rates were obliterated, or even narrowed, the Cali- 
fornia milling industry would suffer a blow of the gravest 
character.” The defendants further contend that transpor- 
tation condition justify the present differences between 
the rates on wheat and flour. 

The evidence of record bearing upon the transportation 
conditions surrounding the two commodities shows clearly 
that higher rates on flour than on wheat are justifiable, at 
least in the general territory directly involved in this pro- 
ceeding. Flour is more valuable than wheat. At the time 
of the hearing the average value of wheat flour at the mill 
was $2.40 per 100 pounds, while the average value of wheat 
was $1.65 per 100 pounds. Both commodities must be 
shipped in box cars which are in good condition. A large 
part of the wheat is shipped in sacks in this territory. 
Such evidence as appears of record indicates that flour 
shipped in sacks is at least as liable to damage in transit 
as wheat, particularly so because of its susceptibility to 
deterioration through the absorption of odors. 

The most striking difference between wheat and fiour 
from a transportation viewpoint is the heavier loading of 
wheat. The testimony shows that the average car loading 
of flour in. this territory is little, if any, in excess of the 
prescribed minimum weight of 30,000 pounds. Wheat, on 
the other hand, commonly loads to more than 60,000 pounds. 
The average weight per car of 51 carloads of wheat which 
moved from representative points in Idaho during the last 
three months of 1915 and the first month of 1916 was 
90,921 pounds. Many cars shipped from Utah and Idaho 
contain between 80,000 pounds and 110,000 pounds of wheat. 

The defendants show that this difference in loading re- 
sults in materially greater per car earnings on wheat, al- 
though the rate on wheat is 15 cents lower than the rate 
on flour. The earning received from a carload of flour 
weighing 30,000 pounds at the rate of 50 cents is $150, while 
a carload of wheat weighing 60,000 pounds yields $210 at 
the rate of 35 cents. When the loading exceeds 60,000, as 
is frequently the case, the earnings increase in proportion. 

The defendants go so far as to maintain that wheat and 
flour are so essentially different, at least from a trans- 
portation point of view, that the rates applicable to their 
transportation should be separately considered. They dis- 
like the term “differential” because it implies a relationship 
between the rates on the two commodities. They regard 
one as a raw material; the other as a manufactured prod- 
uct; and they show that the Western Classification recog- 
nizes the well-defined distinction between them by rating 
flour fifth class in carloads and wheat class B. The fifth- 
class rate from Utah common points to San Francisco is 
79% cents, while the class B rate is 62 cents. 


Although the question of the relationship between the 
rates on grain and the rates on grain products has been 
presented frequently for our determination, we have never 
prescribed a fixed differential for universal application. We 
have been inclined rather to treat each case on its merits, 
recognizing the differences in conditions which prevail in 
various parts of the country. We have accordingly held 
in some instances that there should be a substantial parity 
between the rates on wheat and flour; while in other cases, 
dealing with different situations, we have prescribed dif- 
ferentials. 

The difference between the raw material and the manu- 
factured product and the tendency of the differential to 
determine the location of the mills has been recognized in 
the following cases: Bates vs, P. R. R. Co., 3 I. C. C., 435; 
Kauffman Milling Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 4 I. C. C.,-417; 
Board of R. R. Comrs. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 8 I. C. 
C., 304; Mayor, etc., of Wichita vs. M. P. Ry. Co, 10 I. C. 
C., 35; Matter of Rates on Corn and Corn Products, 11 
I Cc. C., 212; 11 I. C. C., 220; Howard Mills Co. vs. M. P. 
Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 258; Banner Milling Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
& H. R. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C.,°398 (The Traffic World, July 
25, 1908, p. 48); Bulte Milling Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 
15 I. C. C., 351 (The Traffic World, February 27, 1909, p. 
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989); and Jennison Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 118 
(The Traffic World, April 2, 1910, p. 402). 

In the territory immediately involved in this proceeding 
differentials are customarily maintained between the rates 
on wheat and the rates on flour. Within the state’of Cali- 
fornia and from that state to the north and east differen- 
tials exist. The differentials in California are stated to 
vary from 5 cents to 60 cents. From American Falls, Idaho, 
to Los Angeles the differential is 5 cents; to Portland, 
Ore., and Spokane, Wash., 5 cents, and to Texas points, 5 
cents. In the complaint as originally filed we were asked 
to require the establishment of a differential not exceeding 
5 cents, but the amended complaint requests the same 
rates on flour as on wheat. 

The rates on wheat and flour from Utah and Idaho to 
points east thereof are substantially on a parity. This is 
true of the rates to Denver, Colo., to Missouri River points, 
to Mississippi River crossings, and to points in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. From the wheat-producing points 
in Montana the same rates usually apply on wheat and flour 
to the northern Pacific coast terminals. ; 

The differentials from Utah and Idaho to points in 
California and Nevada, here in issue, vary materially. -Al- 
though the parties have confined their attention principally 
to the differential of 15 cents previously referred to, there 
are many others, some of them incongruous and appreciably 
higher. 

The following table sets forth the situation with respect 
to rates from Ogden, Utah, to various points: 


Rate per 100 pounds. 


Distance, Wheat, Flour, Differen- 

From Ogden, Utah, to— miies cents cents. tial, cents. 
WG: DO awit ccisicnn'nacew Re 137 25 30 5 
ee ee ee eer eer 175 25 38 13 
i Se 56h vse sewn Ovesee 193 25 40 15 
Cee, THOR. 66de0k 04 0essewsn 248 30 50 20 
Fallon, Nev, ..sccccccecsvcces 510 35 58 23 

Paso Robles, Cal. .......ce0e 981 4944 70 20% 


These illustrations could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 


There can be no justification for such widely varying dif- 
ferentials as the present record reveals, and the carriers 
concede the greater uniformity is desirable. 

The defendants’ contention that the present adjustment 
fairly equalizes the transportation cost as between the 
millers in California and those in Utah and Idaho is par- 
tially supported by the evidence of record. Both parties 
have selected Merced, Cal., as a typical destination point 
and have compared the cost to the California miller of 
laying down a barrel of flour at that point with the cost 
to his competitors in Utah and Idaho. It is assumed that 
the wheat in both instances originates at American Falls, 
Idaho. The rate on wheat from American Falls to Stock- 
ton, Cal., is 45 cents. If the wheat is milled at Stockton 
and the product forwarded to Merced the Stockton miller 
would be obliged to pay the local rate of 10% cents from 
Stockton to Merced, transit not being accorded in Califor- 
nia. It requires 274 pounds of wheat to make a standard 
barrel of flour, 196 pounds. It would cost the Stockton 
miller $1.233 to get 274 pounds of wheat from American 
Falls to Stockton, and 21.07 cents to ship 196 pounds of 
flour from Stockton to Merced, making the total transporta- 
tion cost approximately $1.44. 
from American Falls to Merced is 70% cents, made by 
combination on Stockton. If the grain is milled at Ogden 
a transit charge of 2% cents per 100 pounds is imposed, 
making the through charge 73% cents. The total trans- 
portation charge to the Ogden miller on 196 pounds of flour 
would therefore be $1.436, practically the same as the ag- 
gregate charge paid by the miller in Stockton. If other 
points of consumption are selected, the result is substan: 
tially the same. 

The complainant directs our attention, however, to one 
feature of the situation which, from its point of view, makes 
this equality more apparent than real. An important fac- 
tor in the milling industry is the disposition of bran and 
other “offal.” A good market for bran at the milling point 
gives the miller a decided advantage. Because of the large 
dairy industry in southern California the market for brain 
1S much better there than in Idaho and Utah. When the 
California millers convert the wheat into flour they are 
able to dispose of the bran at good prices near their mills; 
While the Utah millers, after shipping their flour to Cali- 
fornia, still have the bran on their hands and usually they 
can obtain a satisfactory price for it enly by shipping it to 
distant markets. In spite of this disadvantage, however, 
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large quantities of bran are shipped from Utah and Idaho 
to California, points. The defendants and the interveners 
properly maintain that the better market for bran in Cali- 
fornia is the result of commercial and economic conditions 
which the Commission should not require the carriers to 
equalize, 

Evidence addressed to the reasonableness per se of the 
rates on flour here in issue show that they are relatively 
high. From Ogden to South Vallejo, Cal., 754 miles, the 
rate on flour is 50 cents, as compared with a rate of 28% 
cents from Great Falls, Mont., to Seattle, Wash., 865 miles. 
Similarly the rate from Pocatello, Idaho, to San Francisco, 
917 miles, is 60 cents, as compared with a rate of 28% 
cents from Judith Gap, Mont., to Seattle, 986 miles. Other 
comparisons lead to the same conclusion. The principal 
witness for the defendants admitted that the transporta- 
tion conditions between Montana and the Pacific coast 
are fairly comparable with those between Utah and Cali- 
fornia. The only explanation given for the wide differ- 
ences in the rates is that the rates from Montana involve, 
in some instances, only a one-line haul as compared with 
a two-line haul from points in Idaho to California, together 
with a statement of a very general character that the rates 
westbound from Montana are unduly low. 


The rate on flour from Omaha to San Francisco via 
Ogden, 1,773 miles, is 75 cents, as compared with a rate 
of 60 cents from American Falls to San Francisco for a 
distance of 942 miles. The rate from Omaha, however, ap- 
plies in connection with a minimum weight of 50,000 
pounds. In this connection it may be noted that if the 
flour rates were reduced to the wheat basis complainant 
would not object to an increase to 40,000 pounds in the 
minimum weight to Nevada points and to 50,000 pounds 
to California points upon condition that certain carload 
mixtures are accorded which are not provided for in the 
tariffs now in eflect. 


The rate on flour from Ogden to Los Angeles is 45 cents, 
5 cents lower than the rate to San Francisco, although the 
distance to Los Angeles is greater by 38.4 miles, and al- 
though an exhibit filed by defendants explains in some 
detail the unusual operating difficulties encountered on the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, which is 
the short line from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles. From 
American Falls the rate on flour to Los Angeles is 50 cents, 
the distance through Salt Lake City being 979.7 miles. The 
rate assailed from Ogden to San Francisco is also 50 cents 
for a distance of 782 miles. In connection with this com- 
parison it is proper to observe that the rate of 50 cents 
from Ogden applies not only to San Francisco and certain 
other California terminals, but to intermediate points in 
California and as far east as Avenel, Nev., the territory of 
destination being blanketed for a distance of 550 miles. 
The distance from Ogden to Reno, Nev., which is near the 
center of the blanket, is 539 miles. The present rate for 
that distance yields a revenue per ton-mile of 18.5 mills 
and an earning per car-mile, based on the minimum weight 
of 30,000 pounds, of 27.8 cents. 

The complainant further shows that the earnings per ton- 
mile which the carriers derive from the rates assailed are 
almost twice as high as those yielded by the rates from 
Montana points to the Pacific coast terminals, and that 
the earnings on flour under the rates here in issue exceed 
the average ton-mile revenue of the carriers on all traffic. 

The defendants compare the rates on flour with the rates 
on such other fifth-class commodities as pickles, mineral 
water, apples, beer, canned goods and beans. The rates on 
these commodities being materially higher, the defendants 
contend that the rates on flour must be deemed reasonably 
low. This contention overlooks the fact, however, that 
wheat and flour move almost invariably on commodity rates 
which bear no definite relation to the class rates. In the 
absence of more satisfactory proof of similarity of trans- 
portation conditions, these comparisons are of little value. 


In Howard Mills Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., supra, the com- 
plainant, engaged in the milling business at Wichita, Kan., 
alleged that a rate of 65 cents on flour from Wichita and 
other points in Kansas to certain points in California, while 
a rate of 55 cents was contemporaneously maintained on 
wheat, resulted in unjust discrimination against complain- 
ant and gave an undue advantage to millers in California. 
In many respects the case was strikingly similar to the one 
presented on the record now before us. We concluded 
that the differential of 10 cents was excessive, and held 
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that it should not exceed 7 cents. In reaching that con- 
clusion we said: 


. 


It must be evident that if every other condition were the 
same, the difference in freight of 10 cents per 100 pounds be- 
tween wheat and flour would be an important advantage in 
favor of the California miller, for it would cost him 10 cents per 
100 pounds less to transport his wheat to the final point of sale 
before grinding than it would cost the Kansas miller to trans- 
port his flour after grinding. This would amount to a ‘differ- 
ence of nearly 20 cents per barrel, which is a very large net 
profit in the grinding of flour. If every other condition were 
equal, this of itself. would absolutely determine that Kansas 
flour sold in California must be ground in California and. would 
therefore exclude the Kansas miller from all participation in 


that business. 
* * * * + 


The position of .the complainant seems to be that there is 
some inflexible rule which requires that the rate upon wheat 
and flour should be identical; but upon what basis does this 
claim rest? Can it be said that if this question were to be dis- 
posed of as one of novel impression upon general considerations 
a somewhat higher rate would not be permissible in case of 
flour than in case of wheat?. Flour is a manufactured article, 
and the general rule is that the raw material takes a some- 
what lower rate than the finished product. The value of flour 
is greater than that of wheat, and this would tend to justify a 
somewhat higher transportation charge. It is probable that, 
on the whole, wheat affords a more attractive kind of traffic 
to the carrier than does flour, and this, too, would sanction a 
lower rate. 

It is true that in most parts of the country the classification 
of the two articles is the same and the rates of transportation 
the same. The most important exceptions to this are in Cali- 
fornia itself, where the flour rate exceeds the wheat,rate, ex- 
cept at those points where water competition contfols both. 
The fact, however, that rates are generally the same is not 
conclusive against the proposition that they might properly 
somewhat differ. 


The defendants’ contention that the unusually high dif- 
ferentials now prevailing are intended to equalize the costs 
of production as between the Utah and Idaho millers on 
the one hand and the California millers on the other hand, 
is tantamount to an admission on their part that they have 
attempted artificially to regulate and control the move- 
ment of flour by so adjusting their rates of transportation 
as to bring about that result. While we have in some in- 
stances approved group adjustments and other plans in- 
itiated by the carriers to provide a common rate for ship- 
pers differently located, we have uniformly condemned at- 
tempts on the part of the carriers to use their transpor- 
tation rates as a means of equalizing commercial condi- 
tions. Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 27 
I. C. C., 173 (The Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1325), at 
page 178; Iron Ore Rate Cases, 41 I. C. C., 181 (The Traffic 
World, September 9, 1916, p. 581), at page 188. The dif- 
ferentials assailed in the present proceeding are in the 
nature of an import tax imposed by the California lines on 
flour attempting to enter that state from Utah and Idaho. 
Even the states are prohibited by the constitution from 
imposing taxes of that character. No authority can law- 
fully guarantee to the California millers the exclusive en- 
joyment of the California markets. 

We find and conclude, upon consideration of all the evi- 
dence of record, that the rates on wheat flour from points 
in the states of Utah and Idaho to points in the states 
of Nevada and California are unreasonable and unduly 
preferential to the extent that they exceed by more than 5 
cents per 100 pounds the rates on wheat now in effect from 
and to the same points, it having been shown that the 
present rates on wheat are not unreasonably low. 

The evidence of record with respect to the rates on bran, 
shorts and middlings is meager. From Utah common 
points to the California terminals the rate on these com- 
modities is the same as the rate on flour. In other in- 
stances they are lower than the flour rates, but higher than 
the wheat rates. A more consistent adjustment would 
result if a definite relationship could be established in the 
rates from all these points of origin. A revision of the 
tariffs in this respect is obviously desirable. The sugges- 
tion made by the complainant that the minimum weight 
on flour might be increased, with more liberal provision 
as to carload mixtures, should have the careful considera- 
tion of the carriers. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


DRAIN TILE FROM ILLINOIS POINTS 
(NO. 2) 


The Commission has approved in part the tariffs per- 
taining to drain tile suspended in I. and S. No. 835, opinion 
No. 4230, 42 I. C. C., 707-12, and disapproved the rest. The 
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disapproval is as to proposed advances on drain tile from 
St. Anne, Woodland and Beaverville, Ill, to points in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. The respondents 
proposed to cancel commodity rates on such tile from 
points other than those before mentioned, the other points 
being Kankakee, Earlville, Dundee, Gilberts, Triumph and 
Coal City, Ill. It was also proposed to cancel them from 
Coal City to points in Iowa on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. ; 

As part of the suspension case, the Commission consid- 
ered No. 8701, Haeger Brick & Tile Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. It alleged that rates from Gilberts to points in 
Wisconsin were unjust and unreasonable and unduly dis- 
criminatory because in excess of those from Kankakee, 
St. Anne, Beaverville and Woodland. 

The effect of the increases is to bring the rates on tile 
up to the class E basis. Rates from St. Anne, Woodland 
and Beaverville to northern destinations, the Commission 
found, should not exceed those from Kankakee by more 
than one-half cent per hundred pounds. The disallowance 
of the advances from St. Anne, Woodland and Beaverville 
is without prejudice to an increase in the amount indi- 
cated. 


RATES ON CORN 


An order to remove an unjust discrimination and to 
make reparation has been issued in No. 8414, J. W. Machin 
vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co., opinion No. 4232, 42 I. C. C., 
715-18, on account of unreasonable and unjustly discrimi- 
natory rates on corn from Valley, Waterloo and Elkhorn, 
Neb., to destinations in Kansas, all on the line of the 
Union Pacific. The rates were in effect from October, 
1913, to July, 1914. Under the old rate the carrier earned 
7.8 mills per ton per mile, while under the one now in 
effect the earnings are 7.5 mills. Refund. will be made 
as soon as the complainant submits the necessary data. 
Fourth section order No. 6456, Union Pacific application 
No. 3005, issued in connection with this case, authorizes 
the Union Pacific to maintain through rates on corn from 
Gilmore, Portal, Millard and other stations on its line 
directly west of Omaha to Kansas City and to points on 
its line in Kansas east of Holton and Menoken, the same 
the rates from said points of origin to Kansas City via 
Omaha, based on the local rates to Omaha plus the pro- 
portional rate from Omaha to Kansas City, and to main- 
tain higher rates from intermediate points to the same 
destination east of Holton and Menoken, provided that 
the rates at intermediate points shall not exceed the 
lower available combination. 


NO GENERAL DAMAGES 


The Commission found it necessary in No. 8422, Trexler 
Lumber Co. vs. Southern Railway et al., opinion No. 4233, 
42 I. C. C., 719-21, to reiterate that it cannot award 
general damages. The report in this case calls attention 
to the reports and orders in Joynes vs. P. R, R., 171. C. C., 
361, and Peller vs. P. R. R., 40 I. C. C., 84. 

In this case the Southern failed to forward certain car- 
loads of lumber from points in South Carolina to des- 
tinations in New Jersey via the cheap route through the 
Pinuers Point gateway It admitted that the shipments 
were misrouted and it readjusted charges on three of the 
saipments, but on two no adjustment had been made. 


‘fhe Commission said the excess transportation charges 


due to the misrouting should be promptly refunded, where- 
upon the complaint would be dismissed. 

The complainant asked for an order requiring the 
Southern to forward shipments via the cheapest route. 
The Commission declined because, in view of the penalties 
provided in the act for a wilful failure to comply with 
its provisions, an order for the future is unnecessary. 


| DIVERSION ORDERS IGNORED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8420, 
Chicago Creosoting Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern [Illinois 
et al., opinion No. 4234, 42 I. C: C., 722-3, the Commission 
holding that charges collected for the hauling of thirty- 
sevén carloads of lumber from Danville, Ill, to Terre 
Haute, Ind., and return were illegal because of the neg- 
ligence of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois in not comply- 
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ing with the diversion orders. The lumber was en route 
from points in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana when 
the complainant’s plant at Terre Haute was practically 
destroyed by a tornado. On the following day the com- 
plainant gave the C. & E. I. an order directing that all 
cars consigned to Terre Haute should be forwarded to 
Waukegan, Ill. The defendant ignored the order. As 
soon as the complainant furnishes data an order of rep- 
aration will be entered. 


MIXED PACKAGES 


Applying its construction of a rule applying to mixtures 
in packages announced in Rundle Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Chicago & N. W., 41 I. C. C., 749, the Commission has 
dismissed No. 8580, Rundle Manufacturing Co. vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, opinion No. 4236, 42 I. C. C., 726-7. 
The shipment was of iron sinks and parts from Milwau- 
kee to Seattle, Wash. It included brass pipe fittings in 
a carload. Complainant objected to the application of the 
rule that the higher carload rating on any single article 
included in the mixed carload shall be applied to the 
whole shipment. It- contended for the application of sec- 
tion 3 of rule 13 of Western Classification, which says 
that the charge for a package containing freight of more 
than one class shall be at the L. C. L. or any-quantity 
rating provided for the highest classed freight contained 
in the package. The Commission held that a carload is 
not a package. 


RATES ON BEER 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8594, 
La Crosse Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Chicago & N. W. 
et al., opinion No. 4237, 42 I. C. C., 727-9, the Commission 
holding that rates on beer in carloads from La Crosse, 
Wis., to Albert Lea, Minn., had not been shown to be 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The further fact ap- 
peared on the record that on account of the legal pro- 
hibition and sale of liquor at Albert Lea there will be no 
movement or sale of that commodity at that point under 
present conditions. The Commission did not take judicial 
notice of the prohibition, but did not ignore the fact shown 
on its record that the town has gone dry. 


REFUND DOWN TO STATE RATE 


The Commission in its report on No. 8597, M. W. Card- 
well vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al., opinion 
No. 4238, 42 I. C. C., 730-1, read a lecture to the respond- 
ent carriers on the foolishness of imposing an interstate 
rate of 22 cents on apples in bulk because for their own 
operating convenience they made the transportation inter- 
state instead of intrastate. It is the opinion of the Com- 
mission that the carriers should make a refund as if the 
amount paid were a mere overcharge, and also pay in- 
terest on the amount which they collected in excess of 
the state rate. 


The transportation involved was of bulk apples from 
Eugene, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo. The complaint alleged 
that the rate of 22 cents was unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory, because in excess of a rate of 13 cents 
subsequently established. The Commission, however, went 
farther than the complainant suggested and pointed out 
that but for the carriers switching the cars to Kansas 
City, Kan., and then back to Kansas City, Mo., a state 
rate of 11 cents would have applied. The 22-cent rate 
actually charged was a blanket rate applicable from all 
points on the St. Louis division of the Rock Island to 


Kansas City. 


“The additional service rendered in transporting the 
shipment to Kansas City, Kan., and return,” says the re- 
port, “was performed solely for the operating convenience 
of the carriers. It was neither required nor authorized 
by the shipper, and, in so far as he is concerned, was 
both unnecessary and unwarranted. The transportation 
called for by the complainant was from Eugene to Kansas 
City, Mo., and had the carrier stopped the shipments at 
the latter point only an intrastate haul would have been 
periormed to which the intrastate rate of 11 cents per 
pound was applicable.” Upon receipt of information that 
refund down to the state rate has been made the complaint 
Will be dismissed, 
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REPARATION AWARDED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8695, 
A. A. VanVoorhies & Co. et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., 
opinion No. 4239, 42 I. C. C., 732-4, on account of an illegal 
rate imposed on an L. C. L. shipment of lanterns from 
New York to Sacramento. The carriers imposed the first 
class rate of $3.70. The Commission found that a com- 
bination of $2.24 was applicable and the carriers would 
have to refund the difference. 


OVERCHARGE ON CATTLE HAIR 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 8687, Pacific Lime 
& Gypsum Co. vs. Oregon Short Line et al., opinion No. 
4240, 42 I. C. C., 734-5, on account of an overcharge on 
a shipment of cattle hair from Lewiston, Idaho, to Gyp- 
sum, Ore. The Commission said that the rate on cattle 
hair had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


BALED HAY CHARGES 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8699, 
§. C. Woolman & Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al., 
opinion No. 4242, 42 I. C. C., 737-8, on account of charges 
on a carload of baled hay from McGregor, Mich., to New- 
ark, N. J., based on excessive weight. 


BURDEN OF PROOF 


CASE NO. 7289 (42 I. C. C., 739-747) 
BURSON KNITTING COMPANY ET AL. VS. CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & GARY RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Aug. 28, 1916. Opinion No. 4243. 


Rate on cotton and merino hosiery from Rockford, IIll., to St. 
Louis, Mo., found to be unduly prejudicial as compared with 
the rate from Kankakee, Ill. A proper relationship of rates 
prescr‘bed for the future. 


-_—_—_ 


BY THE COMMISSION: : 

Complainants are Burson Knitting Company, B. Z. B. 
Knitting Company, Forest City Knitting Company, Nelson 
Knitting Company and Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Com- 
pany, corporations engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of knit hosiery at Rockford, Ill. By complaint filed Sept. 
14, 1914, they allege that the then existing any-quantity 
rate of 43.3 cents per 100 pounds charged by defendants 
for the transportation of cotton and merino hosiery from 
Rockford to St. Louis, Mo., was unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory to the extent that it exceeded 29 
cents per 100 pounds. The establishment of a reasonable 
rate is asked. 

Rockford is served by the Illinois Central Railroad, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, not a party de- 
fendant, the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Gary Railway. The short-line distance from 
Rockford to St. Louis is 301 miles: over the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway and the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad. The single-line distance over the Illinois Cen- 
tral is 335 miles. The rate assailed was the first class 
rate governed by the Illinois classification. On Nov. 16, 
1914, it was increased to 45.5 cents. 

Hosiery moves from Rockford to St. Louis mostly in 
less-than-carload quantities, but the aggregate tonnage 
annually is considerable. Cotton and merino hosiery are 
rated first class, any quantity, in the several classifica- 
tions, but it appears that from many hosiery producing 
and jobbing points commodity rates are applicable to 
St. Louis which are much lower than the corresponding 
first class rates, as is shown by the following table; ‘rates 


stated in cents per 100 pounds: 
Class Commodity 
To St. Louis from— 
GAs ree 
Kankakee, IIl. 
Nashville, Tem... 2... cccccocevsces 
Macon, Gia. 
oe errr eee 
*Distance via Illinois Central R. R. 


Defendant Illinois Central Railroad also has a direct 
line from Kankakee to St. Louis. It participates in the 
traffic from Nashville in connection with the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway and meets the 29-cent 
rate made by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad from 
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that point to St. Louis. Defendants state that the com- 
modity rate from Kankakee was established to enable 
the mills at that point to compete with Nashville. The 
Nashville rate is said to be water compelled. The ex- 
istence of any actual water competition is denied by com- 
plainants and the record does not indicate otherwise by 
any specific instance of hosiery moving from Nashville 
by water. Complainants are in competition with the 
points enjoying the commodity rates. The competition 
complained of at St. Louis, however, is not restricted to 
Kankakee or any other particular point. Complainants 
sell hosiery at St. Louis in competition with manufacturers 
located in all sections of the country. 

Defendants cite rates on hosiery to St. Louis from a 
number of Wisconsin and Missouri points in the same 
general territory as is Rockford, from which there is a 
considerable movement of hosiery to St. Louis, which 
rates are on the class basis. While some of the rates 
cited are commodity rates, they are the same in amounts 
as the corresponding class rates which would apply in 
the absence of commodity rates. 
the Wisconsin and Missouri points to St. Louis range 
from 336 miles from Kenosha, Wis., to 446 miles from 
Manitowoc, Wis., and the rates from these points yield 
revenues which compare favorably with the revenue de- 
rived from the rate assailed. The present 45.5-cent rate 
from Rockford yields 3 cents per ton-mile by the short 
line. The 28.4-cent rate from Kankakee yields 2.4 cents 
per ton-mile by the Illinois Central Railroad. Defendants 
emphasize the value of hosiery and maintain that the 
present rate from Rockford is reasonably low as com- 
pared with the rates cited. As further indicative of the 
reasonableness of the rate from Rockford, defendants cite 
rates from Rockford to other points, but this indicates 
nothing further than the existing adjustment of first class 
rates from Rockford, since the rates cited from Rockford 
are the first class rates applicable to cotton and merino 
hosiery. The intrinsic reasonableness of the class rates 
from all Illinois points, including Rockford, to St. Louis 
is under consideration in Docket No. 8083, The Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

Complainants observe that to Memphis and Nashville, 
Tenn., they enjoy commodity rates which are lower than 
the class rate which they pay to St. Louis, although the 
distance to St. Louis is less. 

As stated, the first class rate from Rockford here under 
attack was increased Nov. 16, 1914, after the complaint 
was filed, from 43.3 cents to 45.5 cents. The burden is 
on the defendants to justify not only the intrinsic reason- 
ableness of the increased rate, but to show that it is free 
from the alleged unjust discrimination. Wickwire Steel 
Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 30 I. C. C., 415 (The Traffic 
World, June 6, 1914, p. 1154); Jackson Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. P. & R. Ry. Co., 38 I. C. C., 233 (The Traffic 
World, March 18, 1916, p. 581); Globe Soap Co. vs. A. & 
S. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C., 121 (The Traffic World, July 8, 1916, 
p. 83). 

Since the class rates from all points in Illinois are 
under consideration in the Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra, we make no finding 
here as to the intrinsic reasonableness of the present 
first class rate of 45.5 cents from Rockford to St. Louis. 
Defendants, however, have failed to show any circum- 
stances or conditions prevailing from Kankakee to St. 
Louis which justify the application from Kankakee of a 
commodity rate of 28.4 cents on cotton and merino hosiery 
in lieu of the first class rate of 43.3 cents which would 
apply in the absence of a commodity rate, while contem- 
poraneously applying the first class rate of 45.5 cents on 
cotton and merino hosiery from Rockford to St. Louis. 
Under the prevailing adjustment of class rates to St. 
Louis, Kankakee has a rate advantage, first class, of 2.2 
cents under Rockford. 

We find that the rate assailed is unduly prejudicial and 
defendants will be required to maintain for the future 
rates on cotton and merino hosiery from Rockford, II1., 
to St. Louis, Mo., which shall not exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained or participated in by them on 
like traffic from Kankakee, IIl., to St. Louis, Mo., by more 
than the difference between the first class rates contem- 
poraneously maintained or participated in by them from 
Kankakee and Rockford to St. Louis. 

HALL, Commissioner, dissenting: 
I am unable to agree with the majority report or with 


The distances from — 
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all that is said in the dissenting memorandum of Com- 
missioner Daniels. 

It does not appear that the rate attacked by the com- 
plaint has been increased since Jan. 1, 1910. If not, there 
would be no burden of proof upon the defendant, under 
section 15, to show that it was just and reasonable. 

After the complaint had been filed the rate attacked by 
it was increased. In so far as the resulting increased rate 
was involved in the proceeding the burden to show that 
it was just and reasonable rested upon the carrier. But 
to what extent was it involved? It was not attacked in 
the complaint and no issue was joined as to it. 

If the increased rate had been protested and suspended 
in an appropriate proceeding, the statutory burden would 
have been upon the carrier to show it just and reasonable, 
and apart from that burden it would have been incumbent 
upon the carrier, as proponent of an innovation, to show 
its propriety in other respects, in so far as that propriety 
at any stage was brought in question. 

But the difficulties inherent in proving a negative exist 
here as well as in the courts. It is not reasonable to 
expect the carrier, when proposing a rate which has never 
gone into effect, because suspended on certain grounds 
of protest, to canvass all rates with which that rate might 
conceivably be comparable, and to affirmatively show that 
under no circumstances could its going into effect result 
in undue prejudice to any person, traffic or locality. In 
the case at bar the increased rate had gone into effect 
before the hearing. It was not under suspension. 

Strict rules of pleading do not apply in proceedings 
before the Commission. The underlying principles of the 
law of notice do apply, and a party litigant must by his 
pleading fairly advise his adversary of the contention 
which the latter will be expected to meet at the hearing, 
in order that we may be adequately informed on the re- 
sulting record of the facts material to our determination 
of the controversy. 

Thus, it is provided in rule III of our Rules of Practice, 
as revised and adopted March 20, 1916: 

In case discrimination in violation of section 3 or 4 of the 
Act is alleged the complaint should specify and describe in 
detail the particular preference or advantage to any person, 
company, firm, corporation, locality or traffic, which is relied 
upon as constituting such discrimination. Appropriate allega- 
tion should also be made in such case to present for decision 
the issue as to’ whether or not such rates, charges, or other 
matters complained of are just and reasonable. 

Compliance with this rule puts the defendant carrier 
upon notice of the specific unlawful discrimination charged. 
But neither the rule, nor the Act to regulate commerce 
pursuant to which the rule was promulgated throws upon 
the defendant carrier the burden of affirmatively showing 
that a rate in effect is non-discriminatory. In so far as 
there is a burden in that regard it rests upon the com- 
plainant assailing the existing order of things. Even in 
a suspension case, where the proposed increased rate 
is held in abeyance pending investigation, the statutory 
burden upon the carrier does not go beyond showing that 
it is just and reasonable. The obligation to show that 
it is non-discriminatory is different, not a statutory bur- 
den, but the obligation which rests upon any proponent 
of a change in what exists to satisfy those who must 
pass upon the change, before it takes effect, that the 
proposed change is proper and should be allowed. And 
this obligation is met by meeting to our satisfaction any 
objection raised against the proposed change. The pro- 
visions of section 15 of the act for our entering upon a 
hearing as to the “propriety” of a rate are not confined 
to cases of increased rates. They apply to “new” rates. 
The statutory burden laid upon the carrier by a subse- 
quent provision of that section goes only to show that a 
rate “increased after Jan. 1, 1910,” or “sought to be in- 
creased” after the passage of the amending act on June 
18, 1910, is just and reasonable. We may fairly under- 
stand the word “propriety” to be as broad as the act 
itself and to reach any form of violation. But common 
justice requires that the carrier should have notice of 
the respects in which it must prepare to defend the pro- 
priety of what it has done, and no statutory burden rests 
upon it which goes beyond the statute itself. 

I am of opinion that the complaint should be dismissed 
for failure of proof. 

DANIELS, Commissioner, dissenting: 

Although I am inclined to agree that the 45.5-cent first 

class rate, any quantity, applicable on cotton and merino 
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hosiery from Rockford is unduly prejudicial to complain- 
ants when compared with the any-quantity commodity 
rate of 28.4 cents contemporaneously in effect from Kan- 
kakee, I do not agree with the prescribed spread of 2.2 
cents in these respective commodity rates to St. Louis is 
a just and proper relationship. It is true that 2.2 cents 
is the present spread between their respective rates, first 
class, to St. Louis, although the difference in distance is 
approximately 100 miles. But this does not convince me 
that it is the proper spread to prescribe. If the spread 
petween rates, first class, were to be applied universally 
to commodity rates on this traffic, it would appear, from 
the table on page 740 of the majority report that as be- 
tween Kankakee and Macon to St. Louis, respectively, 
the spread should be 91.7 cents. The actual spread be- 
tween their commodity rates is 32.6 cents. 

Nor do I concur in the statement of the report that “the 
purden is on the defendants to justify not only the intrinsic 
reasonableness of the increased rate, but to show that it 
is free from the alleged unjust discrimination.” Com- 
plainant in its petition averred merely that the any- 
quantity rate on cotton and merino hosiery from Rock- 
ford to St. Louis was “unjust and unreasonable in viola- 
tion of section 1 of the Act to regulate commerce and 
unduly discriminatory in violation of sections 2 and 3 
thereof.” No specific points were mentioned in the com- 
plaint as unduly preferred by reason of the rate attacked. 
A complaint so drawn, alleging discrimination in a gen- 
eral way, but citing no concrete instances thereof, cannot 
put carriers in advance on notice as to the preferential 
or discriminatory aspects of the rate attacked. If the 
statement of the report above quoted is construed to mean 
only that the burden rests upon defendants to show that 
an attacked rate is free from such unjust discrimination 
as may be alleged at the hearing or during the investi- 
gation of the rate, the statement is still, in my judgment, 
erroneous so far as the requirements of the act are 
concerned. 

Section 1 of the act prescribes that charges must be 
“just and reasonable.” This, in my judgment, is fairly 
interpreted to mean that the charges in question afford 
no more than reasonable compensation for the service 
rendered, or reasonably measure the value of the service 
to the shipper or passenger. Section 2 of the act pro- 
hibits “unjust discrimination,” which is defined as taking 
from one person for a like and contemporaneous service 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions 
greater or less compensation than is exacted from an- 
other person. Section 3 prohibits the giving of “any 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage.” The 
prohibitions of sections 2 and 3 are directed against, not 
the absolute measure of the charge, but the relative meas- 
ure of the charge as contrasted with charges made for 
similar services. 

That the inhibitions of sections 1, 2 and 3 were intended 
each to cover a separate and distinct situation would 
seem evident from the context of the act; and also evi- 
dent from the fact that in section 15, for example, the 
Commission is authorized to prescribe rates or charges, 
after investigation, whenever the rates or charges are 
“unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this act * * *.” The 
term “just and reasonable” is found both in section 1 
and in several paragraphs of section 15. In these in- 
stances it is clear that it contemplates merely what may 
be termed the intrinsic reasonableness of a rate. Did 
this phrase as used in section 1 include unjust discrimi- 
nation or undue prejudice as well, or involve what is 
termed “relative reasonableness,” there would have been 
no need for the prohibitions in sections 2 and 3 that all 
unjust discriminations are unlawful and that a common 
carrier shall not give any undue preference to any par- 
ticular person or locality or description of traffic. The 
term “just and reasonable,” without further qualification, 
should be taken to mean precisely the same thing wher- 
ever it occurs. A construction which imports to this 
term in that part of section 15 wherein the burden of 
proof is cast upon the carrier a wider meaning than it 
carries in other sections of the act, does not appear to 
me to be sound. Furthermore, we have construed the 
term “propriety” in section 15 to include the non-discrimi- 
natory nature of a rate as well as its intrinsic reasonable- 
ness, If it had been intended to cast the burden upon 
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the carrier of showing not only the intrinsic reasonable- 
ness of a rate increased after Jan. i, 1910, but its freedom 
from undue prejudice as well, it would seem that the 
phraseology wherewith to make clear this latter obliga- 
tion was already at hand in sections 2 and 3. 

It is doubtless true in an investigation and suspension 
case that a carrier from motives purely prudential will 
ordinarily attempt to explain any specific allegations of 
undue prejudice or advantage against a proposed increased 
rate. But what a carrier may do from a self-interested 
view of its own advantage and what a carrier must do 
under the specific compulsion of the statute are two 
widely different things. In case a rate of 20 years’ stand- 
ing is attacked as being unreasonable, the statute no- 
where indicates that the carrier has any legal burden 
to sustain. In such a case, however, the carrier would 
doubtless cite any reason that might appear for the con- 
tinuing of the long established rate, even though the 
entire burden of proving the charge unreasonable might 
fairly be held to rest upon the complainant. 

Section 15 of the act as amended authorizes the Com- 
mission whenever there shall be filed any schedule stating 
a new rate, classification, regulation, or practice, ‘‘to enter 
upon a hearing concerning the propriety of such rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice,” and 
gives the Commission the power of suspending the opera- 
tion of the schedule pending investigation. Section 15 
further provides: 

At any hearing involving a rate increased after January 1, 
1910, * * * the burden of proof to show that the increased 
rate or proposed increased rate is just and reasonable shall be 


upon the common carrier. 
From this it may fairly be deduced that with reference 


to a rate not increased subsequent to Jan. 1, 1910, the 
burden of proof on the carrier is at least different, and 
inferentially less, if it exists at all, than the burden of 
proof in the case of a rate advanced subsequent to the 
date in question. 


The proposition that a carrier proposing a change in 
rates rests under the obligation devolving upon any pro- 
ponent of a change in what exists to satisfy the Com- 
mission that the proposed rate is proper seems to over- 
look the established right of the carriers to initiate rates. 
To their exercise of this right the presumption of good 
faith attaches; and except where the legal burden is ex- 
plicitly cast upon them of showing that a rate increased 
since Jan. 1, 1910, is “just and reasonable,” the assailant 
of the rate must carry the burden of showing that in 
other respects the proposed rate offends against the pro- 
visions of the act. Either from such showing or through 
its own investigation the Commission must determine the 
propriety of the protested rate. In case a carrier reduces 
a rate, and the Commission suspends its operation, there 
would seem to be no legal obligation resting on the carrier 
to prove that the rate attacked is just and reasonable, 
despite the fact that the carrier is here the proponent 
of a change in the rate structure. 


It is of course true that in determining whether a new 
rate or schedule of rates is justified the authority “to 
enter upon a hearing concerning the propriety of .such 
rate” permits and even obliges the Commission to con- 
sider the question of unjust discrimnaton or undue preju- 
dice resulting from the relationship of the rate under 
suspension with other rates, as well as the reasonable- 
ness per se of the suspended rate. Wickwire Steel Co. 
va. N. ¥. C. RB. BR Co., 30 LC. C. 445 Gupra). : Bat I 
cannot agree with the wording of the act casting the 
burden of proof upon the carrier to show that “the in- 
creased rate is just and reasonable” includes the addi- 
tional and extraneous obligation of showing that that 
rate is free from unjust discrimination and undue preju- 
dice. 

Nor do the cases cited in the majority report, in my 
opinion, sustain the construction of the carrier’s burden 
of proof in cases of suspended rates. In Wickwire Steel 
Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., supra, it was urged that in 
an investigation and suspension proceeding the sole issue 
is whether the increased rate is just and reasonable. 
The Commission, however, rejected this contention, say- 
ing in part (p. 420): 

Complainants’ attempted limitation of the meaning of the 
Act is rested on the provision as to burden of proof. * * * 
This provision would seem to mean, both from its language and 


from its position in the paragraph, simply that when the new 
rate is an increased rate, as to one issue only, namely, whether 
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it is just or reasonable, the burden of proof shall be on the 
carrier. 

This language implies that the burden of proof is re- 
stricted simply to establishing the intrinsic reasonable- 
ness of a rate. 
ber of Commerce vs. P. & R. Ry. Co., supra, and Globe 
Soap Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., supra, is merely to the 
effect that the increase in a rate following the general 
permission in the Five Per Cent case, 32 I. C. C., 325 
(The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152), does not affect 
the burden cast upon the carrier to show specifically that 
the new rate, if challenged, is just and reasonable. 

For these reasons I am unable to agree with the con- 
clusions of the majority report in so far as its view of 
the extent of the burden of proof resting upon the Car- 
riers may bear upon the findings made. Where a rate 
increased prior to Jan. 1, 1910, is attacked, I consider 
that the assailant alleging its unreasonableness and undue 
prejudice is under obligation to make proof thereof. 
Where a rate increased after Jan. 1, 1910, is attacked, I 
consider that the carrier is under the legal obligation to 
show only that the new rate is intrinsically just and 
reasonable. The Commission, however, must be satisfied, 
either from the evidence adduced by the assailant, or by 
independent investigation, that the proposed rate is free 
from discriminatory or prejudicial features. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


NEW ORLEANS TERMINAL ALLOW- 
ANCES 


1. AND S. NO. 812 (42 I. €. C., 748-755) 
Submitted Nov. 27, 1916. Opinion No. 4244. 

Proposed allowance of 18 cents per ton to cover switching 
charges and the cost of transfer direct from cars through 
chutes or conveyors into barges, boats or other vessels lying 
alongside tipples and wharves, of coal shipped from Ala- 
bama mines to New Orleans, found not justified and sched- 
ules under suspension ordered canceled. Respondent au- 
thorized to establish tariff rules providing for the absorp- 
tion of switching charges, and for the payment of handling 
charges in an amount which shall not exceed 11 cents per 
ton. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 


By schedules, filed to take effect May 1, 1916, respond- 
ent Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company proposed 
to increase from 11 cents to 18 cents per ton the amount 
which it will absorb on coal in carloads shipped from 
mines in Alabama to New Orleans, La., to cover switch- 
ing charges of connecting lines and the cost of trans- 
ferring the coal direct from cars through chutes or con- 
veyors into barges, boats, or other vessels lying alongside 
tipples or wharves. Upon protest by the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company and by or on behalf of various New 
Orleans coal dealers the proposed schedules were sus- 
pended until Aug. 29, 1916, and later until Feb. 28, 1917. 

Coal shipped from Alabama mines to New Orleans may 
move over the lines of the respondent, those of the Illinois 
Central, or those of the New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad Company. The latter two companies own or 
control facilities at Harahan:.and Port Chalmette, respeet- 
ively, for the transfer from ears to vessels of coal: trans- 
ported to New Orleans by their own lines. Bunker coal 
reaching New Orleans by respondent’s line is transferred 
through the tipple of the New Orleans Coal Company, 
hereinafter called the coal company, which in most in- 
stances is the owner of the coal thus handled. 

For many years prior to 1915 the rate from Alabama 
mines to New Orleans proper on coal for city delivery 
and on bunker coal for delivery to vessels alongside 
wharves and tipples was $1.25 per net ton. In Coal and 
Coke Rates in the Southeast, 35 I. C. C., 187 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 21, 1915, p. 469), decided July 22, 1915, a 
proposed increased rate of $1.40 per ton to New Orleans 
proper was found to have been justified and the main- 
tenance of a different rate on bunker coal than on coal 
for city use was condemned as unlawful. Thereafter 
respondent herein and other carriers, including the Illinois 
Central and the New Orleans & Northeastern, estab- 
lished the present rate of $1.40 per ton from Alabama 
mines to New Orleans, which applies to bunker coal as 
well as to coal for city use. As to shipments transported 





by the latter two carriers the rate includes delivery to 
barges, boats, or other vessels through the tipples owned 
or controlled by them. Having no sjmilar facilities of 
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its own, respondent provided in its tariff for the absorp. 
tion of 11 cents per ton to cover the cost of Switching 
by the Public Belt Railroad and of transferring bunke; 


coal from cars to barges or vessels alongside tipples ang ff 


wharves. 


Respondent asserts that subsequent investigation has 
proven the actual cost of these services to be not legs 
than 18 cents per ton and contends that the absorption 
of a less amount subjects it and shippers of bunker Coal 
over its line to undue prejudice and disadvantage. Pyro. 
testants allege that the proposed allowance is excessive 
and that if granted the coal company would have an yp. 
due and unlawful advantage over competitors served py 
the Illinois Central and the New Orleans & Northeastern 
roads to the extent to which the allowance exceeds the 
reasonable cost of the switching and transfer. service. 


The facilities of the eoal company used in the transfer 
of ccal from cars to vessels include a track which ex. 
tends for a distance of approximately 1,400 feet from a 
connection with the tracks of the Public Belt Railroagq 
to and along the bank of the Mississippi River. It was 
constructed and is maintained by the Public Belt Railroad 
Company. The coal company bore the cost of construc. 
tion, but incurs no expense for maintenance. About 850 
feet of the track is situated upon land leased from an 
estate which is owned by the president of the coal com. 
pany and his relatives, who possess a controlling interest 
in the coal company and own the Bisso Tow Boat Con.- 
pany, operated in connection with it. The tipple consists 
of a hopper located beneath the track about 200 feet from 
the river end and two belt conveyors which carry the 
coal from the hopper and deliver it into barges or other 
vessels. Power for the operation of the conveyor belts 
and other machinery connected with the tipple is fur- 
nished by a small stationary steam engine. The record 
does not definitely show the value of the tracks and other 
facilities used by the coal company din the transfer of coal 
from cars to barges or vessels. The value of the plant 
was estimated by the president of the coal company to 
be between $15,000 and $20,000 and by a witness for 
protestants who was one of the organizers and a former 
officer of the company to be not more than $12,000. 

Bunker coal reaching New Orleans via respondent’s line 
is switched by the Public Belt Railroad to the track of 
the coal company or to specially designated tracks of 
the Public Belt Railroad. The loaded cars are moved 
thence and spotted at the tipple by a locomotive owned 
and operated by the coal company. After the coal is 
dumped into the hopper, the same locomotive returns the 
empty cars to the tracks of the Public Belt Railroad. 

Respondents’ evidence consists principally of two ex- 
hibits and the testimony relating thereto showing the 
cost of the services performed as disclosed by examina- 
tions of the coal company’s records for the fiscal years 
ended April 30, 1915, and April 30, 1916. These records 
had been examined and verified, it is stated, by a certi- 
fied public accountant. It appears that the trading and 
tipple accounts of the coal company and the accounts 
of the Bisso Tow Boat Company are intermingled and kept 
in the same books. The cost figures stated in respond- 
ent’s exhibits, classified under the general headings of 
locomotive, trackage, tipple, vessel, and general, are 
shown in the following table, which also shows the aver- 
age costs for the two years: 





1915. 1916. Average. 
(1) Locomotive: Po 
Repairs to locomotive..... $ 208.35 $ 1,094.79 $ 651.07 
Switching—labor ......... 836.15 3,195.23 2,015.69 
ME ds cbadgorcbweseekee oor 2,737.50 2,444.06 2,590.78 
SN iu Groin ls sndbuine ds dram 258.40 440.43 349.41 
i ee ee $ 4,040.40 $ 7,174.51 $ 5,607.45 
Average cost per ton, in 
MED acide swt vseee 3.36 3.92 3.64 
(2) Trackage: Total ......... $ 2,322.00 $ 3,115.50 $ 2,718.75 
Average cost per ton, in 
OE: ibinccanaks xpounes 1.93 1.70 1.81 
(3) Tipple: 
Repairs to tipple.......... $ 769.98 $ 1,075.51 $ 922.74 
Unloading—labor ......... 4,846.00 8,125.60 6,485.80 
OS ee Sigg ae 578.00 289.00 
DEE Sic dced bes crgeee 2,865.64 4,886.63 3,876.13 
ase RS ae ee 3,650.00 2,831.40 3,240.70 
Supervision—watching ... 608.50 914.45 761.47 
CRONE t.05 éxe de reensousees 869.88 1,202.92 1,036.40 
2 aa $13,610.00 $19,614.51 $16,612.25 
Average cost per ton, in 
CONES crevvcvccccres eit 11.80 10.73 11.26 
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(4) Vessel: Total ............ $66,051.20 $93,553.10 $79,802.15 
Average cost per ton, in : 
prone Sa Pi RE 55.01 51.21 53.11 
eneral: 
ght POORER 5,349.84  $ 7,361.26  $ 6,355.55 
Number tons coal handled 120,079 182,726 151,402 
Average cost per ton, in 
CORED ba dare ad cess se ses 72.10 67.56 69.83 


It is thus attempted to be shown that, exclusive of 
vessel costs, the average cost per ton of handling coal 
from the Public Belt Railroad to vessels through the tipple 
of the coal company was 17.09 cents in 1915 and 16.35 
cents in 1916, an average of 16.72 cents for the two-year 
period. These computations, it is stated, include nothing 
for depreciation or for a return upon the investment. 
Costs assigned to the vessel account cover services per- 
formed by the coal company or by the Bisso Tow Boat 
Company after the barges are loaded at the tipple, such 
as towing, transferring the coal from the loaded barges 
into vessels, and trimming the cargo. No portion of this 
expense is embraced in the proposed allowance, but it 
was necessary to determine the cost of the vessel service 
in order to distribute properly the general or overhead 
expenses. The cost items grouped under the various 
headings except those listed as general were directly 
assigned to each particular class of service. The general 
expenses, representing salaries of the office force, sta- 
tionery, printing, postage, etc., were distributed over the 
locomotive, tipple, and vessel accounts on percentages 
based upon the allocated costs. 


In support of their contention that the proposed allow- 
ance is excessive protestants urge (1) that the plant of 
the coal company is obsolete and unnecessarily expensive 
to operate and (2) that respondents have included in the 
operating expenses fuel costs which are clearly excessive 
and locomotive and trackage costs which should be wholly 
excluded. 


The track of the coal company holds about 12 or 13 
cars, there being room for not more than 3 or 4 cars 
beyond the tipple. The Public Belt Railroad’s switching 
charge of $2 per car, equivalent to 4 cents per ton in 
average, which is absorbed by respondent, covers the 
movement of the loaded car, its spotting for unloading 
on industry or other designated tracks and the return of 
the empty car, but the arrangement and limited capacity 
of the coal company’s track make it impracticable for the 
Public Belt Railroad to perform the full service covered 
by its switching charge: To move cars to and from the 
tipple as needed. the coal company maintains and op- 
erates a locomotive and switches cars over the Public 
Belt Railroad tracks for distances varying from a few 
hundred feet to three-fourths of a mile. By enlarging the 
capacity of its tracks and reconstructing them so that 
cars would be. moved by gravity, supplemented when 
necessary by power transmitted through the medium of 
a winch and cable connected with the tipple engine, in 
the way in which such operations are conducted else- 
where, the Public Belt Railroad would be enabled to per- 
form adequate switching service on the coal company’s 
track and the use of the privately owned and operated 
switch engine could be dispensed with. Protestants assert 
that under these conditions the switch engine is purely 
a plant facility and that the coal company is not entitled 
to an allowance out of the rate to cover the cost of its 
operation. 


Protestants introduced evidence designed to prove that 
by an expenditure of about $20,000 the coal company could 
reconstruct its plant in a manner which would enable it 
to handle 200,000 tons annually at an estimated cost of 
9.4 cents per ton, including the switching charges of the 
Public Belt Railroad, depreciation and a return of 6 per 
cent on the investment. By constructing an entirely new 
plant at an estimated cost of $40,000 it is claimed that 
the cost of handling might be still further reduced. Re- 
Spondent suggests, however, that the coal company can- 
not reasonably be expected to make an additional invest- 
ment in facilities because of uncertainty as to whether 
a return upon the investment could be realized and the 
Possibility that the New Orleans Dock Board may in the 
near future take possession of the property upon which 
the plant is situated. 

As further indicating that the proposed allowance ex- 
ceeds the reasonable cost of the transfer service when 
that service is performed in an economical and efficient 
Manner, protestants show that during the period from 
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February, 1915, to and including April, 1916, the Illinois 
Central handled through its tipple at New Orleans 129,535 
tons of bunker coal for an average cost of 6.7 cents 
per ton; that the estimated cost of handling 600 tons per 
day through the tipple of the New Orleans Terminal Com- 
pany at Port Chalmette is about 5 cents per ton; and 
that from Oct. 14, 1915, to May 1, 1916, 32,367 tons were 
handled through a tipple operated by one of protestants’ 
witnesses at Cordova, Ala., for an average cost of 4.44 
cents per ton. In each of these average costs are in- 
cluded interest on the property investment, and, except 
at Cordova, charges for depreciation are also included. 
Protestants further show that for handling coal through 
the tipple of the Mobile Coal Company at Mobile, Ala., 
respondent pays but 7 cents per ton, and that at New 
Orleans coal is transferred by hand- labor from cars 
spotted on the wharves into barges moored alongside at 
average costs ranging from 9.8 cents to 10.8 cents per ton, 
exclusive of switching and wharfage charges. 


Protestants also question the accuracy of respondent’s 
showing as to the actual cost of the services rendered 
by the coal company. The witness, who was one of the 
organizers and a former officer of the coal company, testi- 
fied that during the years when he was a member of the 
company the average costs per ton of handling coal 
through the tipple, as shown by the reports of the certified 
public accountant who examined the records at the close 
of each fiscal year, were as follows: In 1910, 8.9 cents; 
in 1911, 13 cents; in 1912, 10 cents; in 1913, 7 cents; and 
in 1914, 7 cents, an average of 9.1 cents for the five-year 
period. It is not shown, however, that these average 
costs included a proper proportion of the general or over- 
head expenses, or the cost of fuel consumed by the loco- 
motive and tipple engine. Respondent argues that if these 
costs had been included the result would not vary sub- 
stantially from the average costs claimed for the years 
1915 and 1916. , 

Although it is shown in respondent’s exhibits that the 
cost of coal consumed by the coal company’s locomotive 
and tipple engine amounted to about 32 per cent in 1915 
and over 17 per cent in 1916 of the total locomotive, tipple 
and trackage expense, it appears that no specific charge 
for fuel was carried in the records of the coal company. 
Fuel consumption for 1915 was estimated on the basis 
of 3 tons per day for the locomotive and 4 tons per day 
for the tipple engine at $2.50 per ton. In 1916 a four-day 
test was made from which the consumption for the entire 
year was estimated. In making these estimates it was 
assumed that the locomotive and tipple are in active op- 
eration 365 days in each year, but the record shows that 
they are idle much of the time. The capacity of the tipple 
was stated by one witness to be 100 tons per hour. An- 
other witness estimated it to be materially greater, but 
using the lower estimate the average yearly tonnage 
handled during the years 1915 and 1916 could be loaded 
in 252 days of 6 hours each. Accepting respondent’s esti- 
mate of the daily fuel consumption and assuming that 
the locomotive and tipple were operated but 252 days in 
each year, the estimated cost of the fuel in 1915 would 
be reduced $1,977.50, and. in 1916, would be reduced 
$1,632.85. Exhibits consisting of copies of reports made 
by the certified public accountant who examined the coal 
company’s records for the fiscal years 1911 to 1915, in- 
clusive discloses no specific charge for fuel except in the 
accounts covering the years ended April 30, 1912, and 
April 30, 1913. In the former year a charge of $331.97 
for locomotive fuel and $448.42 for tipple fuel was made. 
The report for the latter year shows a charge of $106.60 
for locomotive fuel and $75.40 for tipple fuel. 

The volume of tonnage handled in 1916 was about 50 
per cent greater than that in 1915, but the handling cost 
per ton as shown in respondent’s exhibits was not ma- 
terially less. Respondent explains this departure from 
the principle that an increased volume of tonnage should 
reduce the unit cost by saying that the principal causes 
for such a result, viz., a return on the property invest-. 
ment and depreciation, are not included in the estimated 
costs. The increase of approximately 282 per cent in the 
item “switching labor,’ assigned to locomotive costs, is 
attributed to the fact that a switchman was added to the 
locomotive or switching crew, which, it appears, con- 
sisted of only an engineer and fireman during the pre- 
ceding year. No explanation was offered of the increases 
in “unloading” and “operating” costs assigned to the tipple 
service. These increases, which are so greatly dispro- 
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portionate to the increased volume of business, are deemed 
worthy of comment in view of respondent’s failure to sat- 
isfactorily explain them. 

The rental paid to the owners of the estate for the land 
upon which the tipple and a portion of the coal company’s 
track is situated, referred to herein as a trackage charge, 
is computed at the rate of $1 per car for the first 2,500 
cars and 50 cents for each additional car moved over 
the track during the fiscal year. It appears that of the 


entire estate, valued at about $35,000, approximately one- - 


half is not occupied by the facilities used in the transfer 
of coal from cars to vessels, but the exact extent and 
the value of the land thus occupied are not of record. 
Protestants contend that this trackage charge, which 
varies according to the number of cars handled each year 
and is in lieu of a fixed annual rental or a permanent 
investment in land, should be charged to the coal com- 
pany’s capital account and not to the operation of the 
tipple. 

Counsel for respondent and for the coal company argue 
that the only question before the Commission is whether 
the switching charges of the Public Belt Railroad and the 
cost of the services performed by the coal company equal 
or exceed 18 cents per ton, and that this fact if estab- 
lished justifies the proposed allowance. We do not wholly 
accept this view. By section 15 of the act the Com- 
mission is authorized to determine what is a reasonable 
maximum allowance to be paid by a carrier to the owner 
of property who directly or indirectly renders any service 
connected with its transportation or furnishes any instru- 
mentality used therein. Manufacturers’ Railway Co. vs. 
St. L., I. M. & 8S. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 98 (The Trafiic 
World, Aug. 9, 1913, p..301); Chicago, West Pullman & 
Southern R. R. Co. case, 37 I. C. C., 408 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 29, 1916, p. 241). If, as contended by pro- 
testants, the operation of the coal company’s plant is 
burdened with excessive and unnecessary costs, it cannot 
be said that an allowance equal to the actual cost of the 
service would be just and reasonable. 

Inasmuch as but little, if any, coal except that owned 
by the coal company is handled through the tipple, and 
in view of the substantial identity of the interests owning 
or controlling the coal company, the towboat company 
and the estate upon which the plant is situated, the inter- 
mingling of accounts, and the close competition among 
dealers in bunker coal at New Orleans, it was incumbent 
upon respondent to demonstrate that the proposed allow- 
ance is just and reasonable and not unduly preferential 
to the coal company. This it has not done. The record 
justifies the conclusion that respondent’s estimate of the 
operating expenses includes unnecessary and excessive 
costs and exceeds a reasonable allowance to the coal com- 
pany for the services which it performs. 


While the record shows that the Public Belt Railroad’s 
switching charge of $2 per car, absorbed by respondent, 
is equivalent to 4 cents per ton in average, it is apparent 
that under a stated allowance per ton, which includes 
both the switching charge and the cost of the transfer 
services, the allowance to the coal company would fiuctu- 
ate according as the weight of each particular shipment 
varied from the average carload weight, and that it would 
also be affected by any change in the switching charge. 
We think that specific and definite rules governing the 
absorption of the switching charges of the Public Belt 
Railroad or other common carrier, and the payment of 
an allowance to the coal company or other shipper for 
services performed or facilities furnished, should be pub- 
lished separately and that they should operate inde- 
pendently of each other. 

Upon the whole record we conclude and find that as 
the coal company’s plant is now operated 11 cents per 
ton is a reasonable maximum allowance to cover the serv- 
ices rendered and the facilities furnished by it in con- 
nection with the transfer of coal from cars through chutes 
or conveyors into barges, boats, or other vessels. An order 
will be entered requiring the cancellation of the suspended 
schedules on or before Feb. 27, 1917, but respondent is 
authorized to establish upon not less than five days’ 
notice to the Commission and to the public rules provid- 
ing for the absorption of switching charges, and for the 
payment of an allowance to cover the reasonable cost of 
transferring coal from cars through chutes or conveyors 
into barges, boats, or other vessels in an amount which 
shall not exceed 11 cents per ton. 
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HEARINGS ON VALUATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢. 
The Commission January 29 began a series of hearings 
on the so-called tentative reports on tentative valuations 
of the property of carriers, prepared by the division 
on valuations, which were expected to last for a week 
or more. The hearing room was so crowded that railroad 
engineers, valuation experts, real and fancied, had to tur 
away because they could not get into it. The first hear. 
ings were on the reports pertaining to the Texas Midland 
and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. ° 
This enthusiasm, so to speak, over the reports on the 
two roads, was caused by a belief that on them would 


be threshed out the principles on which the valuation ? 


work of the national body will be conducted. Not a ship. 
per was represented in this meeting, although the valua- 
tions are to be used, if at all, in the making of rates— 
after they have run the gauntlet of the courts. The 
parties in interest on that day, broadly speaking, were 
the railroads on one side, and the valuation committee 
of the National Association of Railway Commissioners on 
the other, with the four railroad brotherhoods trying to 
get in, in behalf of valuations low enough to enable their 
members to get a larger share of the money the public 
pays for having its freight transported. 


In a broad way of speaking, the railroads contended 
that the valuation division has not observed the spirit of 
the law which, as they see it, is that the Commission 
shall be a reporter to bring the facts to Congress, because 
the law says the Commission shall report to Congress the 
facts it has discovered. There is nothing in the law 
making the reports of facts by the Commission something 
it may use as a yardstick in the determination of rates 
until after either Congress or the courts or both have 
passed on the facts and indicated how they are to be 
used. The railroads charged that the valuation division, 
instead of gathering facts, has been allowing the theorists 
to pester it with their views and theories as to what 
things should be included in the report of facts, overlook- 
ing the large fact that Congress and the courts are to 
settle what items are to be included in making up the 
sums that will stand as the original cost of the property 
to date, cost of reproduction new, cost of reproduction 
new, less depreciation, and the various other kinds of 
costs which the senator from Wisconsin and his friends 
were able to think of and incorporate in the law. 


Contending that the “tentative” reports compiled by the 
valuation division do not comply with the terms of the 
valuation act and do not even purport to ascertain the 
value of the railroad properties as a whole, Pierce Butler, 
representing the Texas Midland, and W. G. Brantley, rep- 
resenting the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, began 
their attack on the work of the division by filing motions 
that all proceedings be suspended until the Commission 
shall have made or directed the valuation division to make 
a tentative valuation which will comply with the terms 
of the act. The principal point of objection was that the 
tentative reports not only do not attempt to state the 
value of the property, but that they do not report any- 
thing for the original cost to date, nor “other values or 
elements of value” as required by the act. It was also 
contended that the cost of reproduction new and less de- 
preciation, as reported, constitute only a partial inventory 
of the property, described by Mr. Butler as “a partial list 
of the bare bones of the property,” eliminating a great 
volume of costs that actually were incurred in the con- 
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struction of the roads and that would occur again in a 
reproduction of the property. 

Thomas W. Hulme, vice-chairman of the presidents’ 
conference committee on valuation, Yepresenting all the 
roads, also filed a long list of questions which the roads 
think the Commission should settle before the division of 
valuation proceeds further with its work. Mr. Hulme 
asked, however, that final decision in these cases be not 
made until there shall have been hearings in other cases 

“Questions of great importance to the public and to 
the carriers generally which are like those raised in this 
connection, and which are certain to arise as to all or 
most of the railroads of the country, as stated by the 
Commission itself should be determined with proper illus- 
trations of the circumstances arising in connection there- 
with,” he said, “and with a knowledge by the Commission 
of the effect of its decisions and rulings upon the prin- 
ciples and methods adopted.” 

In taking up the detail points affecting the roads di- 
rectiy involved, certain issues were selected for argument 
and certain others were selected by the parties on which 
to present testimony, if it should be permitted by the 
Commission. Director Prouty of the division of valuation 
made a brief general statement to the Commission, leaving 
the issues to be discussed by Patrick J. Farrell, solicitor 
for the division. Clyde B. Aitchison, solicitor for the 
state commissioners’ committee, asked to be heard after 
the roads and the division had presented their arguments. 

Mr. Butler, in explaining the contentions of the roads, 
said the tentative reports did not include such items as 
the cost of acquisition of land, the cost of abandoned 
property, the cost of contingencies, appreciation of road- 
bed, the cost of developing the physical property, the 
cost of developing the business, working capital, or ma- 
terials and supplies; that they do not include any analysis 
of the methods by which the valuations were determined 
nor the reasons for finding no “other values,” which in- 
clude a long list of intangible values claimed by the car- 
riers. He also pointed out a number of items of physical 
property on the Texas Midland which he said had been 
omitted, including fourteen miles of the main line from 
Commerce to Greenville, Tex. 


Mr. Brantley made a similar argument for the A., B. 
& A., saying that there had been a lack of co-operation 
between the roads and the division of valuation, which 
he said had not been inclined to accept suggestions from 
the roads. He also objected because there had been no 
authoritative construction of the meaning of the act, and 
he hoped the Commission would make such rulings as 
would settle many disputed points and facilitate the work 
hereafter. He was particularly solicitous that the Com- 
mission should place some definite construction on the 
act because, he said, he had been unable to find any way 
of securing a court review until some case arises in which 
the value of the property is involved. He declared that 
the Commission should not leave out items of value be- 
Cause of any opinion that they should not be included 
as a basis for rate-making, but should ascertain and 
report all facts because the valuation may be used for 
Many purposes. 

Director Prouty said every effort had been made to 
bring about close co-operation between the roads and the 
division and that suggestions of the carriers had been 
actively sought if not always adopted. 


A lawyer representing the four railroad brotherhoods 
asked to be heard as to certain features of the discussion, 
but was told that he would have to confine himself to the 


+ 
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issues outlined in the program for the hearing and would 
not be allowed to make a general statement. 

According to statements made at the afternoon session 
of the valuation hearings January 29, the Commission has 
tentatively reached the conclusion that the law does not 
require or authorize it to make a valuation of the prop- 
erties of the various railroads in the United States, but 
lays upon it merely the duty of assembling information 
for whatever use Congress may desire to make of it in 
the future, but that the presumption that the assembling 
of facts is for the purpose of being used in the making 
of rates is fairly well founded. 

The fact that the Commission had come to a tentative 
conclusion was brought out in an incidental manner as 
a result of what Director Prouty of the valuation division 
said in the course of the discussion on points made by 
the railroads. As the railroad men understood him, he 
said: “The Commission has decided that it is not re- 
quired or authorized to value the properties of the roads, 
but that it is assembling information for whatever use 
it may be desired to make of it in the future, which 
presumably will be for rate-making purposes.” 

Attorneys for the railroads immediately pressed the 
Commissioner present for a definite statement as to its 
attitude on the point mentioned. Commissioner Clements, 
as the railroad men understood him, answered that the 
Commission had reached only a tentative decision and 
was prepared to hear arguments on all questions and on 
all phases of questions. The railroad men got the im- 
pression, however, that the Commission feels it is to be 
a reporter of facts and not the maker of theories as to 
how the different units of value ascertained shall be 
weighed. In other words, the Commission is not, in popu- 
lar parlance, directed to fix the valuation on the properties 
of the carriers. 

At the hearing January 30 the discussion proceeded 
around paragraphs three, four, five, nine and ten of the 
protest of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic against the 
valuation report made by the Commission two or three 
months ago. The paragraphs under discussion are: 

The A. B. & A. originally constructed a line of telegraph 
along its line of railroad for use in connection with the opera- 
tion of its trains. Subsequently the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., desiring to acquire a line of telegraph for its purposes, 
entered into a contract with the A. B. & A. by which the 
Western Union was to have the use of the poles and wires not 
required by the railroad for its business and was also to have 
the right to attach additional wires. Under this contract the 
Western Union has gone on and installed additional wires and 
is now using the line except one or two wires which are ex- 
clusively used bv the railroad company. The contract itself is 
referred to as showing the terms of this arrangement. 

This telegraph property has been classified as owned by the 
A. B. & A. but used by the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
no part of it has been carried in the reproductive cost of the 
A. B. & A. That carrier claims this is error and insists that 


the entire telegraph property should be credited to it in cost of 
reproduction. 


The carrier also claims that the amount shown as cost of 
reproduction of this property is too small. It is believed that 
if the question of classification is disposed of an agreement can 
be reached touching the amount. 


The A. B. & A. owns a piece of track about fourteen miles in 
length extending from Bessemer to Mulga. This piece of track 
is leased by the A. B. & A. to the Woodward Iron Co., which 
is not a common carrier, and which uses this track for its pri- 
vate purposes. The A. B. & A. reserves the right to operate 
over the entire line, but in point of fact never does use but 
about two miles, which it uses to some extent daily. This 
line has been classified as owned by the A. B. & A. but not 
as used by it. The carrier claims the entire line should be 
included in reproductive cost. 


The tentative report states that the carrier had on hand on 
June 30, 1914, materials and supplies amounting to $433,502.27, 
but no mention is made of the same in the order fixing a tenta- 
tive valuation. The carrier insists that this is error and that 
its materials and supplies should have been included in the in- 
ventory and carried into the valuation of its property. 


Nothing has been allowed either in the tentative re- 


port or tentative valuation on account of working capital 
as such, and the division of valuation is of the opinion 
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that no such allowance should be made. The carriers 
insist that an allowance should be made under that title. 

The accounting report is made a part of the tentative 
report. In the accounting report the general balance 
sheet of the carrier is given, which shows cash on hand 
and other current assets as well as current liabilities. 
No reference is made in the tentative report, except by 
reference, to the accounting report to current assets. The 
carrier claims that current assets should be stated in 
the order fixing a tentative valuation. The division of 
valuation has in other instances stated current assets in 
the tentative report and believes that would be a suffii- 
cient statement. 


PROTEST FROM G. M. FREER 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In a firm but respectful manner, Guy M. Freer, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Traffic League, but not 
as president or even as a member of that organization, 
nor yet as the traffic commissioner of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, has filed objections with the Com- 
mission to any more informal conferences on reconsign- 
ment, demurrage, or anything else, unless the Commission 
itself has charge of them and sees to it that the carriers 
carry the burden, imposed upon them by the law, of prov- 
ing that what they propose will not result in unreasonable 
or otherwise illegal rates or charges. The protest is in 
the form of a memorandum dealing particularly with the 
proposed changes in reconsigning rules, but generally with 
respect to the propriety of giving informal consideration 
to proposed tariff changes, or permitting such proposed 
changes to become effective on less than statutory notice. 

Mr. Freer was not favorably impressed with the con- 
ference on the reconsignment rules. In his initial para- 
graph he said that he had filed a request with Examiner 
Dow, on November 30, to be furnished with a copy of the 
revised rules which the railroads said they would sub- 
mit, when Chairman Harrison adjourned the conference 
to afford the carriers time to patch up the holes which 
shippers believed they had shot into the rules, but that 
up to January 9 he had not received the revised rules 
from Mr. Dow. He got a copy from Eugene Morris. He 
said the shippers, in accepting the invitation to attend 
the reconsignment conference, rightfully expected the 
Commission to have charge of it. Instead they found the 
carriers assumed the right to take charge to the extent 
of endeavoring to control the discussion, indicating the 
lines along which the remarks of shippers should be di- 
rected and suggesting that the shippers assume the bur- 
den of affirmatively showing in what respect the proposals 
of the carriers were wrong. He suggested that “if in the 
future the Commission deems similar conferences desir- 
able it assume full charge of the proceedings.” Mr. Freer 
further said: 

“We also consider this a proper time to enter a respect- 
ful protest against the informal procedure under which, 
without full hearing and investigation, the Commission 
is apparently undertaking to give its tentative approval 
to radical changes in rules and practices which have long 
prevailed. 

“In this connection we refer to suggestions made by the 
Commission in the Five Per Cent Case; also to the man- 
ner in which the demurrage question was recently 
handled, and to the procedure already followed and now 
contemplated in this reconsignment matter. 

“As expressing our views on this point, we call at- 
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tention to the concurring opinion of Commissioners i 
Clements and Clark in Commercial Exchange of Phils. i. 
delphia, 38, I. C. C., 564, where Judge Clements points |) 
k 


out the impropriety of such proceedings: 


tf 
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because any conclusion, however tentative, is necessarily jp 
some degree a pre-determination of the question which in More 
concrete form must later be definitely dealt with. 


“Also, the statement at page 563, that— 


The Commission cannot lawfully ignore the proposition that 
whatever the service or the charge proposed therefor, parties 
complainant or protestant are entitled to be heard with respect 
to the reasonableness thereof, which cannot be pre-determineg 
but must be decided only after investigation and full hearing, ’ 


“The Commission must be aware of the fact that the 
carriers are ever ready to seize upon any tentative sug. 
gestion of the Commission as an excuse to place additional 
burdens upon the shipper, and some of the things at. 
tempted by the carriers as a result of their interpretation 
of suggestions made by the Commission in the Five Pe 
Cent Case are illustrative of the annoyance and expense 
to the public and the embarrassment to the Commission 
flowing from such procedure.” 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The first monthly summary of the results of the opera- 
tion of.telephone companies subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission because amenable to the Act to regulate 
commerce was made public by the Commission January 
24. The Commission a year ago directed the telephone 
companies to make monthly reports beginning with Janv- 
ary, 1916. It has taken all that time to get the system 
of accounts in such shape as to enable the Commission 
to present statistics of the results of operations by the 
“talk companies” similar to those issued by its pertaining 
to the operation of the steam roads and express com- 
panies. 

This first report, showing results for October and the 
ten months of the calendar year ended with that month, 
embodies the totals submitted by 59 operating companies, 
each having an annual revenue in excess of $250,000. The 
report shows the number of company stations in service 
at the end of October, 1916, was 7,080,314 as compared 
with 6,470,497 in October, 1915, an increase of 9.4 per 
cent. 

The total telephone operating revenue for October, 1916, 
was $24,976,258 as compared with $21,930,353 in October, 
1915; a gain of $3,045,905, or 13.9 per cent. The operating 
expense for October, 1916, was $16,438,858 as compared 
with $14,250,698 in October, 1915, an increase in expenses 
of 15.4 per cent. The net operating revenue for October, 
1916, was $8,537,400 as compared with $7,679,655 in Octo 
ber, 1915, an increase of 11.2 per cent. The operating 
income increased from $6,353,498 to $6,920,199, or 8.9 per 
cent, ; 

For the ten months of the calendar year the operating 
revenue rose from $209,509,303 to $284,377,047, or 11.9 per 
cent. The operating expenses increased from $138,130,833 
to $154,213,968, or 11.6 per cent. The net operating rev- 
enue rose from $71,378,470 to $80,163,079, or 12.3 per cent. 
The operating income rose from $58,335,766 to $65,823,632, 
or 12.8 per cent. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Orange Board of Trade has been allowed to inter 
vene in case 9328, Lake Charles Milling Co. of La. VS. 
Sou. Pac. et al. , 
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Traffic Lesson III 


Volume and Characteristics of Railroad Traffic (Continued)—Third Lesson in the Course 
Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Transportation-and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania—(Copyrighted) 


It is not merely accidental that the three great traffic 
areas—the East, the South and the West—are almost 
identical with the three great classification territories that 
will be described in subsequent lessons. They are less 
dissimilar than in the past, but they continue to be sep- 
arated by traffic differences as well as by natural geo- 
graphical boundaries. It was noted in the preceding lesson 
that they differ as to the volume and density of their 
freight traffic and the length of haul. They differ also as 
to the trainload, the average number of tons of revenue 
freight per train-mile in 1914 being 537 in the East, 400 
in the South, and 385 in the West. The average receipts 
per ton per mile in the three traffic territories were .639, 
679, and .905 of one cent, respectively. Their freight 
ratios or percentages of total operating revenues derived 
from the freight service were 69.6 per cent, 71 per cent 
and 68.5 per cent. Their respective operating ratios, or 
ratios of operating expenses to total operating revenues, 
were 75.8 per cent, 72.6 per cent, and 68.3 per cent. 

The nature of the freight tonnage carried in the three 
districts differs widely, as is shown in the following table: 


FREIGHT TONNAGE DISTRIBUTION BY DISTRICTS IN 1914 
(In Percentages). 


Eastern Southern Western 

district. district. district. 
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Products of animals....... 1% 21.88 $1373 L320 f06 
Products of mines......... 63.40 60.67 57.77 49.95 48.18 43.28 
Products of forests........ 4, 5.71 16.27 17.16 15.71 16.68 
MaNUfActures .....ccc0ccece 18.16 17.30 10.37 12.94 8,82 12.55 
PPTCMEUOIRG 6 ccccccceecccs » 2.99 2.80 4.13 4.70 4.76 4.383 
MUBCEHANCOUS. 6 .ccsccccccee 5.08 4.78 1.75 2.28 1.83 1.73 
WOE césvanstatipeueeeeas 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


The high tonnage groups in the eastern district are 
the minerals and manufactures, for in this district are 
located the nation’s greatest coal mines and industrial cen- 
ters. In the South the mineral and manufacturing ratios 
are lower than in the East, although here, as elsewhere, 
the mineral tonnage is predominant. Its agricultural and 
forest products tonnage are relatively heavier than in 
the East, for the South is more largely a farming country 
and its yellow pine forests are still the country’s leading 
source of lumber. The western railroads, as a whole, are 
even less dependent upon minerals and manufactures, 
although the tonnage of the former is greatly in excess 
of any other group of commodities. The West embodies 
the country’s greatest grain fields and fruit orchards, live 
stock ranges and feeding grounds, which results in un- 
usually high ratios for agricultural and animal products. 
Its Pacific coast forests contain more standing timber 
than any other timber district in the world, and, together 
with the forests of the Southwest, gives to the western 
railroads a ratio of forest products second only to the 
Southern district. Indeed, the absolute volume of the for- 


est product tonnage exceeds that of the southern lines by 
over 40,000,000 tons. 

The three primary territories or traffic areas into which 
the railroads naturally fall are so large that they may, as 
was done in the preceding lessons, readily be subdivided in 
greater detail. Thus the traffic conditions in New England 
differ somewhat from those in other parts of the eastern 
district. New England has no fuel, and few raw ma- 
terials other than granite, marble and lumber; and much 
of the coal and lumber received at the largest New Eng- 
land markets is delivered by coastwise carriers. As is 
shown in diagram No. 6, the mineral tonnage of the two 
principal New England lines is relatively small in com- 
parison with that of the other eastern lines where listed. 
Diagram No. 7, moreover, shows that their agricultural 
tonnage is relatively small. 

The outstanding feature of New England traffic is the 
relatively large volume of manufactures and merchandise 
transported. Diagram No. 8 shows that 22 per cent and 
20.6 per cent, respectively, of the tonnage of the two New 
England lines listed consists of manufactures, while for 
the eastern roads as a whole the. corresponding ratio is 
17.3 per cent. The freight hauls in New England, more- 
over, are short, and the passenger traffic yields a larger 
share of total operating revenues than in any other section 
of the country. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
obtains over 40 per cent of its total operating revenues 
from its passenger service, while the passenger ratio of 
the eastern district as a whole is 22.5 per cent. 

The tidewater coal carriers also are a distinct group 
within eastern territory. They transport an enormous 
volume of coal from the eastern coal fields to their sea- 
board coal terminals, and, as is illustrated by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in dia- 
gram No. 6, their mineral ratio is unusually high. There 
is a similar but smaller group of ore carriers that trans- 
port iron and coal between the ports of Lake Erie and 
the iron and steel districts of western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio. 

The large railroads running east and west through east- 
ern territory are frequently referred to as the eastern 
trunk lines. Their freight traffic is more diversified than 
that of the coal carriers because they not only carry a 
heavy mineral tonnage, but they serve the great indus- 
trial centers of the East, they provide the principal east- 
ern outlet for the farm products of the West, and they 
are especially interested in the foreign trade of the trans- 
Mississippi Valley and the interior of the eastern territory. 

The railways in western territory operating to the west 
and north of Chicago and St. Louis in the chief grain- 
raising states of the country, known as the “granger” 
lines, radiate to and from the great primary grain markets 
and central live stock markets of the central and north- 
ern sections of the Mississippi Valley, and differ from 
western railways generally in that they have an unusually 
large volume of grain and live stock traffic. At the same 
time the larger cities of this region, which originally be- 
came great as central markets for farm products, are 
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gradually becoming the centers of manufacturing indus- 
tries, so that the granger roads are carrying a growing 
volume of manufactures. 

The lines in southwestern territory which either serve 
the Gulf ports or are more distinctly tributary to St. Louis 
or Memphis, also handle much grain and live stock, but 
some of them, in addition, swell their agricultural traffic 
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with a large volume of southwestern cotton. They have 
a relatively larger mineral and lumber tonnage than the 
granger lines, but their tonnage of manufactures is smaller. 

To the west of the granger and southwestern regions— 
but overlapping them—are the transcontinental railways. 
They handle the long-haul transcontinental traffic between 
the Pacific coast terminals and the central western and 
eastern sections of the United States; much of the traffic 
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moving between these regions and the Rocky Mountaip 
states; a certain amount of overland foreign trade; ang 
much local traffic on the Pacific slope in the mountain 
states and in the trans-Mississippi Valley. The twofold 
grouping into which these lines fall—the northern ang 
the southern transcontinental lines—depends mainly op 
their physical location. Their traffic differs only in detajj 
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and does not show a distinct northern and-southern ter 
ritorial grouping. 

The traffic conditions throughout southern territory are 
more uniform than those of eastern territory, and yet, a 
is shown in the accompanying diagrams, the traffic of in- 
dividual lines varies considerably. There are those that 
connect the Mississippi Valley with the Gulf ports; those 
that operate throughout the South and connect the south: 
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ern and eastern territories; some that carry cotton to 
the south Atlantic, and others to the Gulf ports; some 
that have an unusually large volume of lumber traffic, 
and others that obtain a large mineral tonnage in the 
iron and coal districts of Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Maryland and the Virginias. 

Although, as has been shown, the conditions of railroad 
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ber of ton-miles per mile of line or “freight density,” 
nearly 42 per cent. The number of tons carried is three 
times the number carried by the railways of Germany 
and ten times the number dispatched in France; and the 
freight ton-mileage in the United States is seven and a 
half times that of the German railways, and twenty times 
the figure for France. 


Diagram 7- percentage of tonnageof farm products ,19I5, 
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freight traffic vary in different parts of the United States, 
certain characteristics that stand out prominently through 
the entire country may be readily summarized: 


(1) The total volume and density of freight traffic is 
amazingly large in all the traffic regions mentioned and 
has increased rapidly although irregularly. During the 
decade 1904 to 1914 the total number of tons carried by 
all the railways in the United States advanced 50 per 
cent; the number of ton-miles, 65 per cent, and the num- 
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(2) American railroads, with few exceptions, depend 
more Jargely on their freight than on their passenger 
traffic for the bulk of their earnings. 

(3) Their freight tonnage is mainly bulk traffic. Min- 
erals, farm, live stock and forest products, for the most 
part, are inherently bulky and are especially adapted for 
delivery in carload lots; and American business is usually 
conducted on such a large scale that even manufactures 
and merchandise frequently move in large units. Not-less 
than four-fifths of all rail traffic moves in carload lots, and 
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not infrequently whole trainloads of a single commodity 
are transported. 

(4) The average freight haul is unusually long in the 
United States. The typical haul of all the railways re- 
garded as a system has grown from 244 miles in 1904 to 
260 in 1914. It is more than three times the haul in 
countries such as Germany, Great Britain or France. 

(5) American freight car capacities are unusually large. 
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four times those of European lines. The bulky character 
of the freight in the United States, the use of large cars 
and powerful locomotives, the long distances to be cov- 
ered, the large-scale business methods, and the practice 
of concentrating many of the great staples, such as grain, 
live stock and cotton, in centrai markets before shipment 
to their final markets has encouraged heavy trainloads. 
The average has risen from 308 in 1904 to 452 in 1914, 


Diagram 8- Percentage of tonnage consisting of manufastnres,1915, 
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The average capacity of all freight cars in 1914 was 39 
tons and, while the average for coal cars was 45, many 
ranged from 50 to 90 tons. In Europe a 10-ton “truck” 
is in common use and a 20-ton “wagon” is regarded as 
large. The actual number of tons hauled per loaded car 
in the United States averaged 21.1 tons in 1914. 

(6) The trainloads of American railways are three and 
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The tidewater coal carriers sometimes haul trains con- 
sisting of 100 cars of coal averaging from 7,500 to 7,600 
tons gross, car and contents. 





The Houston Chamber of Commerce has been allowed to 
intervene in case 9328, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of 
Louisiana vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
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B. N. BAKER RESIGNS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Declining to become a party to an arrangement whereby 
William Denman of San Francisco would be made chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, Bernard Nadal Baker, whose 
name has been regarded almost as a synonym for ship- 
ping legislation, has resigned his appointment as a mem- 
per of the Board, even before he was formally notified of 
his appointment and confirmation. Announcement of the 
fact was made the afternoon of January 27 by Secretary 
McAdoo, who, in giving out a statement, confirmed a 
rumor published earlier in the day. 

Mr. Baker refused to say anything, holding that Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s announcement was sufficient to let the pub- 
lic know that he resented interference or suggestion as to 
the organization or work of the new Board, even if it 
came from the White House. Mr. McAdoo said his sug- 
gestion that Mr. Denman be made chairman had the ap- 
proval of the President, so the resignation is regarded as 
a rebuke for the White House. The McAdoo statement 
is as follows: 

“It is true that Mr. Bernard N. Baker has resigned from 
the Shipping Board and that the President has accepted 
his resignation. Mr. Baker resigned because I suggested 
to him that I thought it would be wise, in the circum- 
stances, if the Board would consider giving the chairman- 
ship to the Pacific coast. The President was in accord 
with this suggestion. Mr. Baker said he desired to think 
the matter over for the night. The next morning he sent 
his resignation. 

“The selection of suitable men for the Shipping Board 
and the proper organization of the Board has been a 
matter of great concern to the administration ever since 
the passage of the shipping bill. The suggestion about 
the chairmanship was made in a spirit of co-operation 
and with a desire to be helpful. The Board has the right 
under the law to select its own chairman, but there is no 
reason why a suggestion from the administration should 
not receive consideration. I have had a warm _ regard 
always for Mr. Baker and I regret his hasty action.” 

The understanding is that Senator Phelan of California 
asked that his fellow townsman be made chairman. In- 
asmuch as the vote of the senator for the confirmation of 
Commissioner Daniels was needed, the arrangement sug- 
gested by Senator Phelan was deemed reasonable. When 
Secretary McAdoo broached it to Mr. Baker, the latter 
realized that the head of the treasury department was 
in a position to put through the suggestion. A test of 
strength meant that the administration would be able to 
convince Commissioners Donald and Brent. that recogni- 
tion of the Pacific coast would be desirable, because the 
administration had made a fight for Donald’s confirma- 
tion, so he would naturally deem himself under obligation. 
Commissioner Brent will have to be reappointed again 
two years from now, so he could not be expected to oppose 
the first and only request coming from the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, especially in what would 
generally be regarded as a matter of no particular con- 
sequence, 

On the Baker side of the controversy it was pointed out 
that the Board will have quasi-judicial powers, similar to 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commission; that there 
has been a large volume of criticism leveled against the 
President because, in the five per cent case, he was held 
to have used his influence in behalf of the carriers and 
against the interest of shippers. Attention was directed 
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to the further fact that Mr. Baker regarded his appoint- 
ment as a call to service for the public and not merely 
as a job. He is so rich that no one could even suspect 
him of caring for the $7,500 a year. The further thought 
was that if he was to be met with suggestions from the 
White House, and the Treasury, he might as well give 
way to someone who would do the work the White House 
and the Treasury expected, without thought as to whether 
the suggestions from those sources met his views. Mr. 
Baker’s friends were bitter over the development of a sit- 
uation that made it desirable, from the point of view 
of the President, to suggest that Mr. Denman, who, they 
say did none of the fighting for the legislation, be made 
chairman. 

Almost from the minute the shipping bill became a law 
it had been the understanding that Mr. Baker would be 
chairman. He was selected first and he devoted weeks 
to finding men who would meet the specifications of the 
President so he could appoint the Board. 

The creation of the situation that led to Baker’s res- 
ignation is attributed largely to the Seaman’s Union, of 
which a man named Feruseth of San Francisco is the 
Washington lobbyist. The union bitterly opposed Donald. 
Senator Phelan is credited with having been in the atti- 
tude of being willing to oblige the union and vote against 
Donald when the compromise was suggested. Of course, 
that is merely the gossip. None of the parties concerned 
will talk openly about the disarrangement of plans for 
the organization of the Board brought about by the res- 
ignation. 

Those who dislike Secretary McAdoo also have sug- 
gested that he resented the elimination from the legisla- 
tion of the ex officio members of the Board. Among the 
members so eliminated was the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Inasmuch as Mr. McAdoo was the official sponsor for the 
legislation, it is suggested that what he did in the way 
of suggesting a chairman for the Board was an indirect 
notice from the White House that while Congress failed 
to give the cabinet officers who were to have been ex 
officio members of the Board any official connection with 
it, the administration proposed to have some say in the 
matter anyhow. 

Board Is Organized. 


The Shipping Board organized at an afternoon session 
January 30 by making Commissioner Denman chairman. 
The selection of a secretary will be made later. The 
Board expected to act On the chairmanship in the morn- 
ing of that day, but Mr. Denman and Mr. Brent found 
it necessary to go to the capitol, so the formal meeting 
was put off until a later hour. . 

J. B. White of Kansas City arrived in the morning and 
had a talk with his colleagues, but whether he mentioned 
to them the fact that he had been considering retirement 
from the Board for the reasons which caused Mr. Baker 
to retire, is not known. Telegraphic correspondence took 
place the day before between Mr. Baker and Mr. White, 
the former trying to persuade the latter that it would 
not be seemly for him to retire from the Board, lest such 
retirement be taken as evidence that Mr. Baker was 
trying to make it impossible for President Wilson to 
start the administration of the Alexander shipping law 
except under. great difficulty. Mr. Baker took the posi- 
tion that Mr. White should remain on the Board because 
the interference of Secretary McAdoo was neither offi- 
cially or personally known to him, Mr. McAdoo’s activities 
having taken place before the Kansas City member ar- 
rived in Washington. 
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One of the first questions to be answered is as to the 
secretaryship, for which there are said to be about 100 
candidates, avowed and receptive. The pay of the sec- 
retary is fixed at $5,000, the same as that of the secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


There has been a _ tentative understanding that the 
Board, before undertaking anything, will go to Europe for 
consultation with officials of European governments that 
have control over shipping, with a view to coming to 
an understanding, if possible, for the modification of prac- 
tices that may cause foreign ships to discriminate be- 
tween American shippers. There have been many in- 
formal complaints to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the orders of the British government result in 
discriminations against American shippers as a whole, be- 
tween classes of Americans, and between individual Amer- 
icans. There-is no first-hand knowledge on that subject. 
So far as known, the members of the new Board have 
not even talked with Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers about the matter. 


One thought is that before it can begin work, either 
to remove discriminations or to upbuild the American 
merchant marine, it will be necessary for the Board mem- 
bers to have talks with the regulators of American rail- 
roads. In fact, it has been suggested that it would prob- 
ably be illuminating for them to call a conference of 
American shippers to find out what they know about 
practices that seem to them discriminatory and defer the 
visit to Europe until after they have exact information 
as to what practices are obnoxious to Americans and 
what orders they think cause British and allied ships to 
make discriminations such as are forbidden by the law 
of the Board’s creation. 


Another thought by those who have been talking with 
the members of the Board is that it will give its attention 
first to constructing or acquiring ships, under its authority 
to spend $50,000,000, rather than to the removal of dis- 
criminations. But there is a deficit in the treasury now 
and the shipyards are working night and day to overcome 
the destruction of ships, which, according to an estimate 
of the London Daily News of January 24, averages five 
a day. Figures published by Secretary Redfield’s depart- 
ment every month indicate that the world’s production 
of ships, including even little river steamers for use in 
the United States, does not average two a day, so the 
net loss is at least three a day, not to mention the loss 
by deterioration that is going on at a greater than normal 
rate for two reasons. One is that the yards are being 
employed on new construction and not on repairs. The 
second is that the demands on the ships that are able to 
navigate are so great that they are being operated in a 
wasteful manner. Ships requisitioned for carrying muni- 
tions and ammunition are being sent out without full 
cargoes. The demands of the fighting men must be met 
at the time they are made, lest disaster overtake military 
enterprises. 


So far as anybody can learn, no construction of ships 
has been put off because of a lack of money. The fact 
that the purse of the government has been opened, it is 
suggested, would not produce an additional ton of shipping. 
It could not increase production. Individuals desiring 
to have ships constructed may not have been able to get 
money for that purpose because those having the capital 
may not have had confidence in those applying for it, 
but even men with money have had to stand in the lines 
at the shipyards waiting their turn to have the ship- 
builders sign contracts. 
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It is believed that when the Board turns itself to the 
task of removing discriminations it will find itself face 
to face with the query as to what this government can 
or might undertake to do with a ship that obeyed the 
orders of the British Admiralty that resulted in a dis. 
crimination which the Board might have found to be 
unlawful. 

The query would be as to whether it would dare under. 
take the imposition of the penalties provided by the Alex- 
ander shipping law. The fact is notorious that the British 
government controls the movement of practically all ships 
into and out of American ports, even if they fly neutral 
flags. Under the admiralty orders, neutral ships must 
put into British ports for examination of their cargoes, 
They may not desire to enter such ports, but the cruisers 
compel them to do so and a ship obeying the order of 
the Shipping Board, as a condition precedent to her re- 
turn to an American port, might well be found to be in 
the situation the rail carriers thought they were when 
the Shreveport case arose. They thought the Texas rail- 
road commissioners would punish them if they disobeyed 
them and they knew the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would impose penalities on them if they disregarded its 
orders. 

In the final analysis, it is believed, the query will be 
as to whether the American or the British government 
will regulate ocean carriers, to and from American ports, 
even as the question in the Southwest was as to whether 
Texas or the United States controlled transportation. 
Consultation with the British Board of Trade, it is be- 
lieved, may prevent that question from becoming acute. 
The Interstate Commerce Commisison and the Canadian 
Railroad Commissioners have been able to get along on 
the basis that when the long haul is in Canada the Cana- 
dian idea shall prevail, and when the long haul is in the 
United States the American thought shall be the guide. 

But the ocean is the property of neither. There is 
therefore no true analogy and in the final analysis the 
question is whether the United States can afford to shut 
British ships out of American ports, because orders of 
the British government require practices the Shipping 
Board may find to be in violation of the Alexander ship- 
ping law. 


DUTY OF SHIPPING BOARD 


A declaration of the essential principles of foreign trade 
policy necessary to prepare the United States for its per- 
manent opportunities and responsibilities in world com- 
merce, unanimously ratified by the Fourth National For- 
eign Trade Convention, held in Pittsburgh this week, is 
being forwarded to President Wilson and each house of 
Congress. Its chief note is that American success in 
foreign trade depends, first, on efficiency of production 
and enterprise in trade methods, and, second, that the 
function of the government is to relieve American foreign 
trade enterprise from disadvantages imposed by its own 
legislation and protect it by governmental action from 
discrimination in foreign markets. Speaking of the U. 8S. 
Shipping Board; the declaration says: 

“The chief duty of the United States Shipping Board 
should be to develop a sound national shipping policy, 
calculated to attain the following objects: 

“a. The increase of national income and of domestic 
prosperity by affording greater facilities for the sale 
abroad of products of the soil and industry of the United 
States, and for the importation of foreign materials and 
products necessary to American life and industry. 
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“pb, The development, under the American flag, of 
transportation service with foreign countries and with the 
possessions of the United States. 

“e, Aid to national defense, and maintenance of foreign 
commerce, whether the United States be belligerent or 
neutral. 

“To render our foreign commerce reasonably independ- 
ent of foreign carriers there will be required a merchant 
tonnage so great that it can only be sustained on the 
pasis of ability to compete for the world’s carrying trade 
with the vessels of other nations. Such disadvantages in 
cost of operation as are imposed by economic conditions 
should be offset by greater efficiency, but it is the duty of 
the government to offset those imposed by legislation.” 


SHIPPING BOARD CRITICIZED. 

Captain Robert Dollar of San Francisco, in presenting 
the report of the merchant marine committee to the 
national foreign trade convention in Pittsburgh, January 
29, speaking of the new Shipping Board, said: 

“Ag to the personnel of the Board, I know them all. 
They are all men of the greatest character, but when I 
get a suit of clothes made I do not go to a shoemaker. 
There is a lawyer, a lumberman, a railroad man and 
there are only two shipping men on the Board. The 
Seaman’s Union have done their utmost to prevent the 
ratification of the two shipping men. These men know 
too much about shipping and the Seaman’s Union. In 
England they select as members of the shipping board 
the men who are most active in shipping.” 


LAKE SERVICE SETTLEMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The tentative compromise, which, if carried through, will 
result in the Great Lakes Transit Corporation resuming 
service to and from Lake Michigan ports when navigation 
opens in the spring, was reached January 25 at a con- 
ference over which Commissioner Daniels presided, be- 
tween the representatives of shippers in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, interior milling points in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and St. Louis on the one hand, and representa- 
tives of the transit corporation and traffic officials of the 
east and west rail lines, on the other. 

An advance of five per cent in east and west bound 
lake-and-rail rates, with the benefit going to the lake lines, 
is the essential point in the agreement. Inasmuch as 
H. S. Nobie, vice-president of the transit company, sug- 
gested that solution, acceded to by the representatives 
of the shippers and the rail lines, the consent of the 
Commission alone is needed to make it operative. 


Commissioner Daniels, without positively committing 
himself, indicated that, to his mind, the advance in rates 
for the benefit of the lake lines being the only way out 
of the difficulty produced by the notice of the transit 
company that it would withdraw its service, he would 
recommend acceptance by his colleagues. The Commis- 
sion, in the Five Per Cent case and in independent cases, 
vigorously denied an advance in the lake-and-rail rates. 
However, the denials were made when the lake carriers 
were owned adjuncts of the railroads. When the boats 
did not earn enough to pay expenses the railroads made 
good the deficit, on the theory that, inasmuch as they 
produced tonnage for them, they could afford to pay the 
deficits because the profits on the rail parts of the haul 
were greater than the losses on the water part of the 
transportation. 
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The conference grew out of the notice given by Levy 
Mayer, at the arguments on the complaints by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, that if the Commission ruled, as suggested by 
Examiner Watkins, in a tentative report on those com- 
plaints, that the transit corporation had not justified its 
advance of the rate on grain, as a proportional, from 14.7 
to 15.5 cents per 100 pounds, it would withdraw its boats 
from Lake Michigan, because it could get all the business 
it could handle, from Lake Superior ports, on which it 
would obtain a larger proportion and incur less expense 
in transporting such traffic. The notice also ran, in effect, 
that if the Commission required the transit corporation 
to absorb the cost of switching through Chicago and Mil- 
shrinking their divisions for the haul east of Buffalo. Mr. 
Pierpont, for the St. Paul, also declined to admit that 
waukee it would not resume service from Lake Michigan 
ports when the season opened. 


In the language of President Cleveland, it was a condi: 
tion and not a theory that confronted the shippers when 
the arguments on the complaints were completed. The 
complainants were more concerned over the fact that the 
acts of the transit corporation. created discriminations 
against Chicago and Milwaukee than they were in the 
amount of the rate. Therefore when Mr. Noble made the 
definite proposition that the old relationships and differ- 
entials between all-rail and lake-and-rail rates be restored, 
the shippers and the railroads almost tumpled over each 
other in an effort to get aboard. 


The first suggestion that perhaps the way out would 
be found to be an increase in rates was made by Francis 
LaBau, freight traffic manager of the New York Central. 
He pointed out that while everybody admits that every 
element entering the sum total of costs of transportation 
has mcreased, the lake lines have not had the benefit of 
any increase in rates. He pointed out that before the rail- 
roads received the five per cent advance, the difference 
between the all-rail and the lake-and-rail rates on traffic 
moving from Chicago to New York on the classes was 
12, 10, 7, 5, 4 and 4; on the grain reshipping rates, two 
cents. After the advance the differences became: 15.8, 
13.3, 9.5, 6.8, 5.5, and 5.3. On the westbound, from New 
York to Chicago, before the advance, the differences were 
13, 11, 9, 5, 5, and 4 cents. After the advance they be- 
came 16.8, 14.3, 11.5, 6.8, 6.5, and 5.3 cents per 100 pounds. 


It was not until Mr. Noble, however, made the definite 
suggestion that the difficulty could be avoided by allowing 
a five per cent increase to the lake lines that the con- 
ference came to an understanding. 


Prior to that time Commissioner Daniels asked a num- 
ber of questions, chief of which were as to whether the 
railroads would waive their technical right to have. the 
question of divisions fought out on a supplemental com- 
plaint or proceeding; whether the eastern lines might not 
shrink their divisions from Buffalo eastward; and whether 
the protesting millers at points between Minneapolis and 
Chicago and Milwaukee would be satisfied if the Minne- 
apolis rates, by appropriate action on the initiative of the 
rail lines, were advanced eight-tenths of a cent, the 
amount the transit corporation had advanced rates from 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 


W. M. Hopkins, representing them, said that would be 
all right, but Levy Mayer, for the transit corporation, 
said that would not suit the boat line, because the effect 
would be to divert grain and flour from Duluth and re- 
quire the boats, if they participated in the movement, to 
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rates than they could get from Duluth. 

The eastern lines did not take to the suggestion of 
the Chicago or Milwaukee roads should absorb switching 
at Chicago or Milwaukee, though he did not profess to 
speak for anybody but his own road. 

When Commissioner Daniels suggested that St. Louis 
be made 4.5 cents over Chicago instead of only three 
cents, @harles Rippin, speaking for the St. Louis grain 
and flour interests, said that would be no settlement at 
all, because St. Louis shippers would not, for half a cent 
per 100 pounds, consent to the transfer of their freight 
from rail to boats and then back again. He said such an 
adjustment would simply mean the confinement of St. 
Louis to all-rail business. 

R. W. Barrett, representing the Lehigh Valley Trans- 
portation Company, was an interested listener throughout 
the conference. His steamship line, the continued ex- 
istence of which, as part of the Lehigh Valley transporta- 
tion system, depends upon what the Supreme Court says, 
will get the benefit of the advance in rates, if the Com- 
mission meet the views of the shippers and allows it to 
become effective. 

J. S. Brown, for the Chicago Board of Trade, and George 
A. Schroeder, for the Milwaukee Chamber of commerce, 
signified that if the lake line will consent to all the bur- 
dens of the old rate relationship, they will be satisfied 
to pay the five per cent advance in rates for the benefit 
of the transit corporation. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A complete summary of the results of operations on 
large steam roads in November was published by the 
Commission January 27. For the country as a whole the 
operating revenue increased from $299,122,292 to $322,- 
359,605; expenses rose from $183,908,411 to $206,536,874; 
net revenue from $115,213,881 to $115,822,761; tax accruals, 
however, rose from $12,146,775 to $14,061,233, so the rail- 
way operating income fell from $103,006,484 to $101,717,829, 
or from $449 to $441 per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increased 
from $131,916,837 to $139,442,175; expenses from $84,632,- 
142 to $96,772,079; net revenue fell from $47,284,695 to $42,- 
670,096; tax accruals rose from $4,659,271 to $5,753,822, and 
the operating income fell from $42,608,334 to $36,900,542, 
or from $721 to $623 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $41,372,- 
899 to $47,488,832; expenses from $27,073,135 to $29,470,- 
004; net from $14,299,764 to $18,018,828, and operating in- 
come from $12,605,089 to $15,971,131, or from $299 to $374 
per mile. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $125,- 
832,556 to $135,428,598; expenses from $72,203,134 to $80,- 
294,791; net from $53,629,422 to $55,133,807, and operating 
income from $47,793,061 to $48,846,156, or from $372 to 
$379 per mile. 

For the five months of the fiscal year ended with No- 
vember, the operating revenue advanced from $1,422,357,- 
428 to $1,615,473,307; expenses from $895,929,965 to $1,- 
018,498,508; net from $526,427,463 to $596,974,799, and op- 
erating income from $466,676,730 to $528,360,618, or from 
$2,034 to $2,290 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $640,633,- 
390 to $720,510,565; expenses from $408,765,624 to $477,- 
403,163; net from $231,867,766 to $243,107,402, and oper- 
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ating income from $208,252,393 to $215,594,537, or from 
$3,526 to $3,640 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue advanced from 
$193,912,403 to $222,427,261; expenses from $131,438,802 to 
$144,506,505; net from $62,473,601 to $77,920,756, and op- 
erating income from $54,283,831 to $68,274,197, or from 
$1,288 to $1,601 per mile. 

In the western district the advance of the operating 
revenue was from $587,811,635 to $672,535,481; expenses 
from $355,725,539 to $396,588,840; net from $232,086,096 
to $275,946,641, and operating income from $204,140,506 
to $244,491,884, or from $1,592 to $1,898 per mile of road. 

According to figures given out by the Bureau of Rail- 
way~Economics, the net operating income of the railways 
of the United States for November, 1916, was less than 
November, 1915, by $8 per mile, or 1.8 per cent. 


Total operating revenues, $322,359,605, exceeded those 
for November, 1915, by $23,237,313. Operating expenses, 
$206,536,874, were greater by $22,628,463. Net operating 
revenue, $115,822,731, made a slight gain of $608,850. 
Taxes, $14,061,233, increased by $1,914,458. Net operating 
income was $101,717,829, which is a decrease of $1,288,655. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating reve- 
nues averaged $1,396 per mile, an increase of 7.2 per cent; 
operating expenses per mile, $894, were greater by 11.7 
per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $502, shows a 
decrease of less than one-tenth of one per cent; while 
net operating income per mile, $441, showed a decrease 
of 1.8 per cent. Taxes per mile rose 15.1 per cent. 

This summary covers 230,884 miles of operated line, or 
about ninety per cent of the steam railway mileage of the 
United States. 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for November, 1915, by 5.4 per cent; op- 
erating expenses rose 14 per cent; net operating revenue 
decreased 10 per cent, and taxes increased 23.1 per cent. 
Operating income per mile decreased 13.7 per cent. 

For the southern railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for November, 1915, by 13.4 per cent; 
operating expenses rose 7.5 per ceht; net operating reve- 
nue increased 24.5 per cent, and taxes 20.2 per cent. Op- 
erating income per mile increased 25.2 per cent. 

For the western railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for November, 1915, by 7.1 per cent; op- 
erating expenses rose 10.7 per cent; net operating revenue 
increased 2.3 per cent, and taxes 7.3 per cent. Operating 
income per mile increased 1.7 per cent. 

The five months of the current fiscal year, compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year, show 
changes per mile of line as follows: Operating revenues 
increased 13 per cent, operating expenses increased 13.1 
per cent, net operating revenue increased 12.8 per cent, 
taxes increased 14.3 per cent, and operating income in- 
creased 12.6 per cent. 

Operating income per mile increased 3.2 per cent in 
the East, increased 24.3 per cent in the South, and in- 
creased 19.3 per cent in the West. 


November operating income per mile was 1.8 per cent 
less in 1916 than in 1915, 81.1 per cent greater than in 
1914, 54.1 per cent greater than in 1918, and 21.4 per cent 
greater than in 1912. 


The Commission has ordered that a copy of the inter- 
vening petition of the Traffic Bureau of Nashville be 
served upon parties to case.No. 8844, City of Atlanta, Ga., 
et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
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SOME BUSINESS ASPECTS OF THE 
RAILROAD PROBLEM 


(Abstract of address by Walker D. Hines, chairman of board 
of directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, to the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C., January 31.) 

As business men one of your most urgent needs is con- 
tinuous, prompt and efficient rail transportation. That 
means you want the railroads to have plenty of main tracks 
and terminal tracks; plenty of locomotives and cars, plenty 
of shops and round houses. You know that the country is 
growing rapidly and that all these railroad facilities must 
be improved and increased rapidly in order to keep up 
with your increasing needs for transportation. So one of the 
great business probiems to-day, is to find the proper answer 
to the question what changes ought to be made in rail- 
road control or regulation to insure. the necessary in- 
creases in facilities and the necessary continuity and ef- 
ficiency of railroad service. 

This question ought to be solved on the broad principle 
that the sort of railroad regulation which is best for the 
people of this country as a whole, is best for the business 
men of the country, and that is the sort of regulation 
which the railroads ought to be, and I believe are, willing 
to accept. When I speak of what is best for.the people 
of the country as a whole, I mean to put the welfare of 
the people as a whole above the selfish interest of any 
particular section of the country or any particular class 
of citizens. It may be that a particular state with an 
exceptionally strategic position could so regulate the rail- 
road business as to get, for the time being, some benefits 
for itself at the expense of the rest of the country, and 
it may be that some classes of citizens, as, for example, 
the members of the railroad brotherhoods, could, if given 
unrestrained power to combine to promote their immediate 
interests, get for the time being, special benefits from the 
railroads at the expense of all other employes, and at the 
expense of the country as a whole. But I believe you 
will agree with me that the sort of regulation which 
business needs is the sort which subordinates special in- 
terests to the interests of the country as a whole. 


Protection Against Railroad Strikes. 


The danger to which the business of the country is sub- 
jected as long as labor organizations are permitted without 
restraint to stop interstate transportation for the purpose 
of promoting their private interests is just as real now 
as it was last August, and a failure to deal with the matter 
so as to insure governmental control of this problem in 
the interest of the whole people will leave business sub- 
ject at any time and from time to time to be paralyzed 
whenever the brotherhoods believe that their private in- 
terests will be promoted by bringing about such paralysis: 
I think you must appreciate also that the present absence 
of strike talk on the part of the brotherhoods is merely 
temporary. Perhaps it is just the velvet glove to cover 
the iron hand in the hope that through that expedient 
Congress may be induced to let the session end without 
legislation to protect the public interest against the paraly- 
sis of interstate transportation. In any event you can 
count upon it that after the session of Congress shall end 
and after the Supreme Court shall have decided the 
Adamson Act test case, the country will wake up to the 
purpose of the brotherhoods to have their own way or 
paralyze interstate transportation. 

This menace will arise whether the Supreme Court holds 
the Adamson Act is constitutional or holds it unconstitu- 
tional. That Act, even if constitutional, will necessitate 
many readjustments which must be matters of agreement 
between the railroads and the train service employes, and 
you can be prepared to hear threats of strikes if the mat- 
ters are not agreed to as the brotherhoods demand. 

You have observed that the brotherhoods urge that their 
ability to paralyze business must be left unrestrained be- 
cause otherwise the sacred right of freedom will be im- 
paired. But when you get right down to fundamentals 
you will find that all their arguments amount simply 
to the contention that the right of this special class of 
society is paramount to the right of society as a whole, 
and that the ability of this special class to paralyze busi- 
hess at will is more sacred than the right of the nation to 
prevent such paralysis in the public interest. There can 
be no doubt as to the unsoundness of this contention. 
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The practical question is whether you and others who 
want this matter settled in the interest of the whole public 
will be able sufficiently to impress your wishes upon the 
government to obtain the protection which the public in- 
terest requires, 


Government Ownership Means Inefficiency. 


Coming now to other questions of governmental control 
I believe we can lay aside, at the outset, the notion that 
the business men of this country want government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads as a means of getting ade- 
quate and efficient rail transportation. I believe you in- 
stinctively know that political railroad management will 
not give you as good transportation service as can be 
obtained under private management. I am sure the more 
you analyze this question the more you will be confirmed 
in the view that a change from private ownership to gov- 
ernment ownership would be a change to an indescribable 
extent for the worse. : 

When you think of what business wants in the way of 
railroad service I do not believe you can find any respect 
in which your experience would lead you to think that 
government or political management would be as good as 
private management. 

I touch upon this matter of government ownership, 
not because I believe the business of the country has any 
leaning in that direction, but because the vague assump- 
tion that government ownership may be a solution ap- 
pears sometimes to prevent a clear cut study of the ques- 
tion as to what remedies are proper. So long as a vague 
notion exists that in any event we can fall back on gov- 
ernment ownership as a reasonably satisfactory solution, 
that state of mind will hamper the attainment of a proper 
solution. If you can help get the country to appreciate 
that falling back on government ownership would be like 
falling back out of the frying pan into the fire, you will aid 
in getting a solution of the problem through the adoption 
of the best form of regulation to insure the development 
of the railroads under private ownership so as to serve 
the public to the best possible advantage. 


Against Business Principles. 


When we come to consider the specific things which 
ought to be done so that railroad operation shall be ade- 
quate and efficient to meet fully the demands of business 
and the needs of the public, I think I am safe in assum- 
ing that business men are in agreement also on the propo- 
sition that a reform of great importance is to terminate 
the present multiplication of regulation by forty-eight 
states in addition to the federal government. I believe 
it requires no discussion to convince you that no enter- 
prise can prosper when its revenues may be cut down and 
its expenses may be increased by forty-eight different 
states, each acting independently of the other, and by the 
federal government in addition. 

The whole scheme of state regulation of rates, in addi- 
tion to federal regulation of rates, rests upon a fiction. 
Take a railroad that runs across five states and that not 
only carries traffic from each of those states to each of the 
others, but also carries traffic that is destined all the 
way across the continent. The railroad crosses various 
state lines, but those state lines are imaginary and have no 
business significance in the maintenance of the railroad 
or in the operation of trains. The business of this country 
completely ignores state lines. The location of the state 
line is a purely accidental circumstance as far as the 
business aspects of the question are concerned. 

The railroad is a single thing. It is operated as a single 
unit. The same factors control its operation, whether the 
particular train happens to be carrying traffic which is 
intrastate or traffic which is interstate or, as is usually 
the case, both interstate and intrastate traffic. 

You may have a situation of this sort: A ton of freight 
may be hauled 50 miles in the state of Missouri immedi- 
ately west of the Mississippi River. Another ton of freight 
may be hauled by the same railroad and the same train 
for 50 miles in Illinois immediately east of the Mississippi 
River. Another ton of freight may be hauled by the same 
railroad in the same train 25 miles in Illinois and 25 
miles in Missouri. The present theory is that these three 
transactions represent three distinct kinds of business, 
handled at three distinct costs and subject to three distinct 
sovereignties. All the transportation is done by the same 
railroad company over the same track and probably in the 
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same train and between the same division points, and yet 
we have three separate commissions regulating this single 
and indivisible railroad enterprise. 


A Single Tribunal. 


Such fictitious processes must be obnoxious to every 
business instinct, and in the nature of things they ought to 
be terminated so that a single tribunal can deal in a com- 
prehensive way with this single subject matter. 

The fundamental need of the railroad situation is the 
need for sufficient net income to enable the railroad com- 
panies to raise enough new capital to continue to expand 
their facilities as the growing business of the country 
requires. But we find in some quarters a disposition to 
assume that because in the immediate present on account 
of abnormal conditions the railroads have been able to 
earn something less than 6 per cent upon the investment 
in the railroads, there is no reason to worry about the 
future of the railroads, and hence that adequate reforms 
in railroad regulation may be indefinitely postponed. No 
such argument can appeal to a business man who takes 
a wider survey than is possible if only the immediate 
present be looked at. 

The sum of what I have said is that these matters 
should be regulated in the interest of the whole public, 
and not in the interest of special classes or sections; that 
continuity of transportation cannot be relied upon so long 
as the government permits that continuity to be inter- 
rupted at the pleasure of the railroad brotherhoods; that 
the adequate and efficient rail transportation which busi- 
ness needs will be prejudiced by government ownership 
and can only be promoted by recognition of the plain 
business fact that a railroad is a single business concern 
and its operations ought not to be split up into imaginary 
parts for,regulation by the various states, but ought to be 
regulated in a comprehensive way in the interest of the 
whole public by the federal government. It alone is in 


a position to view the whole situation and do what is best 
to protect the public and to promote railroad credit, which 
is indispensable to the continued development of the rail- 
roads to meet the country’s growing business needs. 


PLAN TO CURE CAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. W. W. Atterbury, President, the American Railway 
Association: 

We have before us your statement, No. 4, issued De- 
cember 23, on the matter of “What the Railroads Are 
Doing to Relieve the Car Shortage.” 

It is my belief that much of the car shortage is due 
to congestion—in this way: Cars which ordinarily took 
from one to five days in transit are now taking five to 
fifteen days. A possible relief for this, which occurs to 
me, might be worked out in this way. It applies only to 
the movement of less-carload merchandise in “package 
cars” eastbound. Many of these package cars moving 
into New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston are 
not loaded to capacity. It would certainly be feasible, 
instead of loading a daily car of 10,000 pounds to load a 
car every other day of 20,000 pounds. 


This would result in a saving in cars. It would mean 
a reduction in the cars necessary to be handled, and in 
this way relieve congestion and release fully. thirty per 
cent of the package cars now loaded from points east of 
Chicago and St. Louis to the seaboard. 

The shipper and the consignee would profit by improved 
service, due to a reduction of the congestion, and neither 
would object to their freight being delayed one day, if 
in the long run they were to save five. The railroad 
would save in the handling of half-loaded equipment, and 
where ten thousand pounds now is the minimum for a 
package car, the result would be cars loaded full to the 
doors. 

The railroads would also save in the dead weight hauled 
to the amount of the cars eliminated. 

It have been applying this to the shipments which I con- 
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trol wherever possible. For instance, we are having many 
shipments made to us from Boston to New York. We 
have instructed about seventy-five shippers in Boston to 
deliver their freight on a certain day, at a certain re. 
ceiving station for forwarding in a car consigned to us. 
There is not sufficient in this car to take carload rates, 
even applying rule 10, but the car is filled to the doors, 
This car is placed twice a week, on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, and is being handled in fair time. 

If the railroads themselves would apply this I have no 
doubt but what congestion would be reduced considerably, 
and neither have I any doubt but what service on the 
package-car freight would be improved at least one hun- 
dred per cent. 

I would be more than glad to have your comment on 
this subject and, if you feel it worth the while, I know 
we can secure the active backing of the railroads with 
whom I come in contact. 

Traffic Dept., Louis K. Liggett Co., 
H. M. Frazer, Manager. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1917. 


RATES TO ATLANTA 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

An adjourned hearing was held before Examiner Gibson 
January 29, 30 and 31 on the complaint of, City of At- 
lanta et al. vs. Southern Railway et al., which is the 
official title of W. A. Wimbish’s attack on class and con- 
modity rates to Atlanta, resulting from the Commission’s 
order allowing higher rates to become effective in south- 
ern territory so that the railroads might remove fourth 
section violations. Hearings had been held at Atlanta 
and a voluminous record is being made. The witnesses 
heard on the first three days of the adjourned hearing 
were M. W. Kelly, president of the Atlanta Traffic Bureau, 
Harry T. Moore, the traffic man of the bureau, and M. M. 
Caskey, formerly employed by the Commission, but now 
at Atlanta. 

Immediately after the higher rates became effective 
Jan. 1, 1916, Mr. Wimbish filed memorandum briefs claim- 
ing that the men who would have to pay and have been 
paying the advanced charges had not had a hearing within 
the meaning of the Act to regulate commerce, In the 
summer of 1916 he also brought suit in the court at Sa- 
vannah in his effort to prevent the placing of this addi- 
tional burden on the commerce of the Southeast. 

January 30 Mr. Wimbish asked the Commission to allow 
this case all the time needed to make it a complete one. 
He-suggested that no effort be made to have arguments 
on it before-the fall of 1917, so that he and the other at- 
torneys, C. J. Rixey and W. C. Proctor, for the railroads, 
might have ample time to prepare themselves, because 
they believe the case to be of at least as great impor- 
tance as any other that has come before the Commission 
in recent years. 


The Monroe Hardware Company, Inc., Sugar Brothers,: 
Ltd., Southern Grocery Company, Ltd., Monroe Grocery 
Company, Ltd., Weaks Supply Company, Ltd., I. Baer Com- 
pany, Ltd., Meyer Bros., Ltd., E. N. Faulk Grain Company, 
Ltd., Ouachito Coco Cola Bottling Works, Ltd., and Monroe 
Furniture Company, Ltd., have been allowed to intervene 
in case 9237, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Aransas 
Harbor Term. Ry. Co. et al. 

The M., K. & T. has been allowed to interyene in case 
6817, Kanotex Refining Company vs. Santa Fe. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
ncn 

Proof of Loss. 

Colorado.—Question: ‘We loaded a car with 660 bags 
of X, for which originating carrier’s agent signed two 
bills of lading, one for 330 bags destined station A, the 
other for the same number, destined station B, a point 
to which A was directly intermediate. Car checked out 
at final destination, station B, 3 bags short. Claim was 
filed with delivering carrier and declined account of per- 
fect seal record origin to station A, where supposedly 330 
bags were removed, and station A, to station B, the final 
destination. 

As two clean bills of lading were signed by originating 
carrier’s agent, each for 330 bags, one lot destined station 
A and the other station B, is not this shortage legally 
collectable from carriers involved? We might add that 
carrier’s investigation develops that while car was being 
partially unloaded at station A, same was not policed by 
them, but turned over to transfer company with station 
B consignment therein.” 

Answer: The above shipment constituted two separate 
and distinct consignments, evidenced by two independent 
bills of lading, by which the carrier contracted to safely 
carry and deliver 330 bags at station A, and 330 bags at 
station B. For any failure of the carrier to properly care 
for and safely carry the consignment to station B, during 
its entire transit, including the stop at station A, it would 
be liable. All that the owner of consignment for station 
B need to prove is that the goods were received by the 
carrier for transportation and that it failed to deliver 
them according to its undertaking. After it has been 
shown that the carrier failed to deliver the goods, the 
presumption is that the carrier was negligent and it has 
the burden of proving that the loss resulted from some 
cause for which it was not responsible. It would be no 
defense for the carrier to show that the goods were lost 
or stolen while the consignment at A was being unloaded, 
because the consignment to B was still in the carrier’s 
possession for transportation. 

* * * 
Goods Improperly Loaded. 


Washington.—Question: “A delivers to carrier X a 
consignment of goods for transportation. A delivers the 
goods to the carrier’s warehouse. The shipment, owing 
to improper loading, was damaged in transit. In declining 
claim carrier states he is not an insurer, and is not liable 
for any damage that might occur to the shipment. Will 
you please favor me with your opinion and your authority 
therefor?” 

Answer: If by law or contract between the parties 
the duty of loading the freight on the car is upon the 
carrier, and the latter improperly loads the same, and 
by reason of which the goods are damaged, the carrier 
is liable as an insurer in the same sense as it would be 
for the same transportation and delivery of the goods. 
In less than carload lots, the obligation to load is usually 
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upon the carrier; but carload shipments are usually re- 
quired to be loaded by the shipper. 

Michie on Carriers, Vol. 1, section 1001, states the law 
on goods improperly loaded as follows: 

“A carrier is not liable for any damage resulting solely 
from the negligence of the shipper in loading the freight 
on the cars. According to some of the cases a carrier 
is not liable for such damage, notwithstanding knowledge 
of its employes of the improper loading. But, according 
to others, the carrier is liable for injury to goods shipped 
though they were improperly loaded, if the improper load- 
ing was apparent to the ordinary observation of the car- 
rier’s servants.” 

Hutchinson on Carriers, Vol. 1, section 333, says: 

“But in order that the carrier may be excused where 
the fault or mistake of the owner has been instrumental 
in causing the loss, he himself must not have been at 
fault. The unaided negligence of the owner where it 
occasions the loss will preclude him from a right to a 
recovery. But if the carrier himself has been guilty of 
some negligent act or omission, without which, notwith- 
standing the fault of the owner, the loss would not have 
occurred, he will be liable.” 

* * * 


Requiring Passenger Trains to Stop at County Seats. 

Indiana.—Question: “This town is a county seat and 
the railroad running through it has refused to stop one 
of its passenger trains here. This train leaves Cincinnati, 
O., at midnight, and is the only night train from there to 
here except one that leaves at 9 p. m. The passenger 
agent at Cincinnati advises that they will not stop that 
train no matter how many passengers they may get for 
this place. Is not there a law or commerce ruling com- 
pelling them to stop?” 


Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission does 
not consider itself with authority either to restore a sta- 
tion at a given point, or to require the running of addi- 
tional passenger trains. Snook vs. Central R. R. Co. of 
New Jersey, 17 I. C. C., 378 (see Traffic World, Jan. 15, 
1910, page 65), rule 296, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6. 
In rule 296 it was complained by a resident at a suburban 
station that sufficient trains were not run to and from 
New York City during morning and eveniug hours to 
accommodate commuters. 


The question of requiring passenger trains to stop at 
county seats through which they pass, has frequently been 
before the courts, both state and federal. Subject to the 
rule that it must not reasonably interfere with interstate 
commerce, a state may prescribe the places where trains 
shall stop, and require them to stop there. In the case 
of L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. vs. Ohio, 173 U. S., 285, the 
Supreme Court held that, in the absence of legislation 
by Congress upon this subject, a statute of Ohio requiring 
that every railroad company should cause three of its 
regular trains carrying passengers, if so many are run 
daily, to stop at a station, city, or village containing 3,000 
inhabitants, for a time sufficient to receive and let off 
passengers. But in the case of Illinois Central R. R. 
vs. Illinois, 163 U. S., 142, the same court declared, that 
an Illinois statute interfered with the constitution which 
recited that “all regular passenger trains shall stop a 
sufficient length of time at the railroad station of county 
seats to receive and let off passengers with safety.” The 
court maintained that this statute imposed an unreason- 
able restriction upon interstate traffic. 

The question, broadly considered, would seem to depend 
upon whether the state statute requires every passenger 
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train, regardless of the number of trains passing daily, and 
regardless of the character of the traffic carried by them, 
to stop at certain described stations through which such 
trains may pass. As was said by the Supreme Court in 
the Illinois case, “after all local conditions have been 
adequately met, railways have the legal right to adopt 
special provisions for through traffic, and legislative in- 
terference therewith is unreasonable.” That is, when am- 
ple facilities for the traveling public are already provided, 
and severe detriment and hindrance to interstate traffic 
will result, such statute will not be enforced. 

There is no federal law requiring railroads to stop their 
passenger trains at county seats, and we are not advised 
if Indiana has enacted such a law operative in that state. 
Without such a law, no obligation rests on the carrier 
to stop all trains at your town. Illinois, Ohio and Minne- 
sota are some nearby states that have passed state laws 
on this subject. 

* ; * * 


Goods Improperly Packed. 


lowa.—Question: “Shipment of thirty cases cocoanut 
from Ceylon to Portland, Me., shipment arrived with 
cases more or less broken at Portland. There the cases 
were recoopered and reweighed, 
the basis of the Portland weights. The shipment was 
tendered the railroad company at Portland after the cases 
had been recoopered and the railroad inserted on the bill 
of lading that ‘shipment was received in defective con- 
dition, second-hand recoopered cases were used.’ When 
shipment arrived at destination we found that the cases 
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were badly broken and part of the contents missing. 
Claim was accordingly filed with the railroad company 
for the shortage and, after investigation by the railroad, 
they decline settlement, claiming no responsibility account 
of the notation on the bill of lading. Will you please 
advise whether the railroad can be held responsible or 
not?” 

Answer: In the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
the law presumes that goods accepted by a carrier for 
transportation are properly packed. But if, in fact, a 
carrier accepts for carriage goods that are improperly 
packed, it is bound to exercise due care for their safe 
carriage and, where they are not in a proper condition 
to be shipped in safety, it should refuse to accept them. 
The bill of lading containing the clause “shipment was 
received in defective condition, second-hand recoopered 
cases were used,” applying to the shipment in question, 
was intended to show the actual condition of the goods 
when received for transportation, and that in the carrier’s 
opinion they might be carried with safety. In the absence 
of negligence on the carrier’s part, it would not be liable 
for injury resulting from the defective manner in which 
goods are packed, but would be liable for other injuries 
to which the bad packing did not contribute. As a con- 


sequence, in the shipment in question, the owner must 
prove not only that the goods were injured while in transit, 
but also, by reason of their condition when received from the 
water carrier, and the bill of lading notation, proved that 
the injury occurred while in possession of the rail car- 
rier, and from a cause to which the bad packing did not 
contribute. 








(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paw, Minn. 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 
Bill of Lading: 

(Springfield Court of Apps., Mo.) In view of Rev. St. 
1909, 11956, making bills of lading negotiable, although 
section 11957 provides that they may be transferred by 
indorsement in writing, they are transferable without in- 
dorsement for value, and carry with them the property 
in the goods they cover.—Kinsolving et al. vs. State Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., 190 S. W. 379. 

Where a bank agreed in advance to furnish the price of 
lumber and take the bills of lading as security, right of 
possession passed to the bank and its obligation became 
binding, and it became the owner for value of the bills 
of lading as soon as they were issued on delivery of the 
lumber, and not when the draft was paid to seller by 
another bank, so that the lumber would not be subse- 
quently attached as the property of the consignee.—Id. 

Where seller of lumber retained bills of lading to keep 
title until payment by a bank, and bills were then for- 
warded to a second bank, pursuant to its agreement with 
the buyer and first bank to pay for the lumber and take 
the bills of lading as security, when title to the lumber 
passed from the buyer to seller, it also passed to the 
second bank by virtue of the bills of lading, and hence 
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could not, either before or after, be attached as the 
property of the buyer.—lId. 
Charges: 

(Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) A bill of lading con- 
stitutes the contract between a shipper and a carrier, and 
where no more appeared than that it was the intention 
of a shipper and the initial carrier that the shipment was 
to be made and the charges therefor collected from the 
consignee at destination, its terms could not be varied.— 
Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. vs. Picher Lead Co., 190 S. W. 387. 

The shipper is primarily liable under a bill of lading 
providing that the owner or consignee should pay the 
freight and, if required, should pay it before delivery.—Id. 

In such case, the consignee also becomes liable when 
he accepts the shipment and pays a part of the freight. 
—Id. 


A carrier may lawfully refuse to deliver goods until 
all the transportation charges are paid.—lId. 


(Sup. Ct., Appellate Division, First Dept.) The con- 
signee of goods, who paid the freight in accordance with 
his agreement with the consignor, is not entitled to re- 
cover the amount paid from the holder of a draft for the 
price, who failed to surrender the warehouse receipt for 
the goods on tender by the consignee of payment of the 
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draft——First National Bank of Seattle vs. Gidden, 162 
N. Y. Supp. 318. 

Place of Delivery: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Term, First Dept.) A carrier, re- 
ceiving carloads of potatoes and issuing a bill of lading, 
showing their consignment to the order of the shipper in 
New York City, with instructions to notify the purchaser 
of arrival, and stipulating for “Sixtieth street delivery 
(lighterage free),” and that they were not to be delivered 
to anyone except on surrender of the original bills of 
lading properly indorsed, after notifying the purchaser 
and without receiving the bills of lading, was not justified 
in unloading the potatoes on the purchaser’s direction 
and at a dock where they were liable to, and did, freeze. 
—Beggs et al. vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 162 N. Y. S. 387. 

In such action the exclusion of evidence that the ship- 
per’s broker in New York had authority to bind the ship- 
per, and did bind the shipper, by consenting to or ratify- 
ing a transfer from the named point of delivery, was 
reversible error.—lId. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Evidence: 


(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., Third Dept.) Judgment for 
shipper against carrier, on the theory of injury to a wagon 
having been caused by exposure to rain in transit or 
while on the freight platform after arrival, held against 
weight of evidence.—Parons Wagon Co. vs. Long Island 
R. Co., 162 N. Y. Supp. 367. . 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Carolina.) Under the Carmack 
amendment (act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7 pars. 11, 12, 34 
Stat. 593) to the interstate commerce act (act Feb. 4, 
1887, c. 104, 20. pars. 11, 12, 24 Stat. 386, (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1913, 8592)), as to carrier’s liability for “loss, damage 
or injury” to goods, etc., delivered to it for shipment, 
punitive damages are not recoverable against a carrier 
for the mere wrongful acts.—Harman vs. Southern R. Co., 
90 S. E. 1023. 








Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Action for Damages: 

(Dist. Ct., E. D., Pa.) The right of action given by 
the interstate commerce laws to a partnership to recover 
damages suffered by it through the discriminatory acts 
and unfair practices of a railroad carrier is not lost in 
whole or in part by the death of one of the partners.— 
Minds et al. vs. Pa. R. Co.; Bulah Coal Co. vs. Same, 237 
Fed 267. 

The damages in such an action are to be found by the 
jury on all the evidence, including the findings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and in assessing such 
damages the jury may consider as an element the lapse 
of time between the incurring of the damages and the 
rendering of the verdict, not exceeding the equivalent in 
amount of lawful interest.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) The acts of Congress relating to 
interstate commerce are exclusive in that respect, and no 
damages for injury to a shipment are recoverable except 
those allowed by the federal statutes——Harman vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co., 90 S. E. 1023. 

Regulation of Rates: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Division, Third Dept.) Under Pub- 
lic Service Commissions law (Consol. Laws, c. 48) 49, 
authority of the commission is not confined to decreasing 
rates of fare charged by a railroad, but it can increase 
them.—People ex rel. New York & N. S. Traction Co. vs. 
Public Service Commission of State of New York for 
Second District, 162 N. Y. Supp. 405. 

Regulation of rates of carriers being a legislative func- 
tion, and so, under Consti., art. 3, 1, for the legislature, the 
condition imposed by local authorities, in granting their 
necessary consent under section 18 for construction and 
operation of a street railroad, that it should charge no 
more than a certain rate, is unauthorized, and so does 
not prevent the public service commission fixing a higher 
rate.—Id. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 





Released Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of Tenn.) Where alternate rates, fairly based 
on valuation, are offered for an interstate shipment, the 
carrier may limit its liability by special contract.—Louis- 
ville & N. R. Co. vs. Hobbs, 190 S. W. 461. 

A shipper suing on an interstate shipment contract for 
injuries to a shipment of horses is chargeable with notice 
of the contents of schedules filed by the carriers with 


_the Interstate Commerce Commission and duly published, 


where the shipment contract refers to alternating rates 
established by the carrier and sets forth the shipper’s 
accéptance of the lower rate because of embodied limita- 
tions on the carrier’s liability.—Id. 

In an action for injuries to an interstate shipment of 
horses, a provision of the shipment contract limiting the 
carrier’s liability and referring to alternative rates estab- 
lished prima facie that the carrier ‘had complied with the 
requirements of the act of Congress respecting the filing 
and publication of its schedules of rates.—Id. 

Rule for Car Distribution: 

(Sup. Ct. of U. S.) A state court has jurisdiction with- 
out previous action by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of a suit by a coal mining company against an inter- 
state carrier to recover the damages arising in interstate 
commerce out of the latter’s failure to furnish such a 
company with the number of coal cars to which it claims 
to be entitled under the carrier’s own rule for car dis- 
tribution, since, the rule itself not being attacked, there 
was no administrative question involved.—Pa. R. R. Co., 
Plff. in Err., vs. Stineman Coal Mining Co., 37 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 118. 

The carrier’s defense at the trial of a suit brought by 
a shipper to recover the damages arising in interstate 
commerce out of the carrier’s failure to furnish such ship- 
per with the cars to which it claimed to be entitled under 
the carrier’s own rule for car distribution, that the rule 
invoked by the shipper was discriminatory, and therefore 
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not an appropriate test of the shipper’s right or the car- 
riers’ duty, did not oust the state court of jurisdiction, 
where the administrative question thus presented was 
not then an open one, such rule having theretofore been 
found by the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon com- 
plaint of other shippers, to be unjustly discriminatory.—Id. 

No recovery may be had in a suit brought in a state 
‘court by a shipper to recover damages arising in inter- 
state commerce out of a carrier’s failure to furnish a 
shipper with the cars to which it claimed to be entitled 
under the carrier’s own rule for car distribution, where, 
before the trial, though after the period covered by the 
suit, the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon com- 
plaint- of other shippers and after a full hearing, had 
found that such rule was unjustly discriminatory, and had 
directed the carrier to give no further effect to it, and 
recognizing that shippers who had been injured through 
its operation in the past were entitled to reparation, had 
proceeded to award reparation to such shippers as ap- 
peared and adequately proved their injury and the amount 
of damages sustained, the Commission’s report making it 
plain that the findings was not based upon any temporary 
condition, but upon what fhhered in the rule, and there- 
fore was true from the time of its adoption.—Id. 


SHIPMENT OF LIQUOR 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in the Webb-Kenyon 
liquor law case started in Maryland against West Vir- 
ginia by the Clark Distilling Company, in which the court 
affirmed the constitutionality of the West Virginia statute, 
places a burden on common carriers such as the express 
companies recognized more than two years ago when they 
asked the privilege of raising rates on shipments of liquor. 
It makes it necessary for every railroad and express agent 
to know the liquor laws of every state to which a shipper 
may desire to send alcoholic beverages. Nearly every 
state law imposes a penalty on the carrier that transports 
liquor to be possessed or used in violation of its law. 


If a state forbids shipment of liquor into its territory, 
the Webb-Kenyon law makes that state law effective 
against every shipper and every carrier because its de- 
clared intent is to “divest intoxicating liquors of their 
interstate character in certain cases.” The certain cases 
are those created by the prohibitions carried by state 
statutes. The Webb-Kenyon law, in effect, extends a state 
law to everyone outside the state who would like to do 
something to enable someone in the state to violate the 
prohibitory statute. 

West Virginia’s law, the one under review in Clark Dis- 
tilling Co. vs. Western Maryland et al., in which the 
constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon law was upheld, 
forbids the manufacture, sale, shipment or possession of 
intoxicating liquors. It makes the receipt of a shipment 
of liquor from without the state conclusive evidence of 
the consummation of a sale within the state, and con- 
clusive evidence that such sale is the result of solicitation 
within the state, both of which are prohibited acts, in 
addition to making the possession of the liquor a misde- 
meanor. 

The mere possession of liquor is an offense against 
the law of West Virginia. The state also forbids the 
shipment of liquor. The Webb-Kenyon law divests the 
commerce of its interstate character to the extent of 
making the rules of each state the tests under which it 
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may move in interstate commerce when such movement 
brings it within the territory of a state having laws for 
the regulation of the traffic in liquors. 

A few years ago a case coming from Kentucky was 
reversed by the Supreme Court because Kentucky had not 
made it unlawful for a Kentuckian to have liquor in his 
possession. It was therefore no offense for the express 
company defendant in that case to bring liquor from 
Tennessee into Kentucky. 

But West Virginia does make it an offense for anyone 
within her borders to have liquor in his possession un- 
less he holds it under the exceptions set forth in the 
law—namely, for medicinal or sacramental purposes. It 
is also a violation of the law for any carrier, common or 
otherwise, to carry liquor in or upon the territory of the 
state. Therefore the Western Maryland and the Ameri- 
can Express Company were justified in refusing to trans- 
port liquor into Virginia for the Clark Distilling Company. 
That company had asked for an injunction forbidding them 
to refuse to carry liquor for that company. The record 
showed that company had made an active campaign of 
solicitation in West Virginia, on the theory that inasmuch 
as the state had not forbidden anyone to use the liquor, 
the law forbidding anyone to have it or to carry it could 
not be set up by the common carriers as reason for re- 
fusing to carry liquor. 

The West Virginia law was amended during the prog- 
ress of the suit. There was a dispute as to whether the 
older statute forbade the receipt of liquor for personal 
use. Chief Justice White said it was not necessary to 
pass on that question, because the state had changed the 
law so as to make it plain that it intended to forbid all 
shipments whether for personal use or for sale, and 
whether from within or from without the state. 

The court said the question as to whether a state has 
the power directly to forbid the personal use of liquor 
was not relevant because it was admitted that a state 
can forbid its manufacture, carriage and possession and, 
that being conceded, the other question fell because a 
court is not concerned with the effect of the lawful exer- 
cise of an undisputed power. The Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, in passing on its case arising out of a shipment of 
liquor from Tennessee, said the question whether, under 
the bill of rights a Kentuckian could be deprived of his 
right to consume liquor, had not been passed on because 
it had not arisen. 


It is believed to be obvious that hereafter when a state 
forbids the carriage and possession of liquor, it will be 
necessary for a common carrier to know that that is the 
law and see to it that it does not lay itself liable to pen- 
alties by accepting shipments of liquor for transportation 
into the territory of sucb a state. 

Another thought on the subject is that the decision in 
the Clark case will cause Prohibitionists to undertake the 
passage in all states in which they have the power, of 
statutes making it a misdemeanor to have or to transport 
liquor into or within the state. 

That, however, does not mean that shipments of liquor 
may not be taken through dry states from one wet state 
into another wet state where irrigation is still possible. 
The Webb-Kenyon law does not go so far as to undertake 
to deprive one wet state from obtaining what it desires 
from another wet state, even if it is necessary to get the 
goods from point of origin to destination to take it across 
a statutory desert. It merely means that a wet state may 
not force its commodities on a state that has put them 
into the index prohibitum.. 
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February 3, 1917 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 


Two Carload Shipments in One Car. 

Q.—We have noted the article headed “Distribution of 
carload Shipments” in The Traffic World, December 30, 
wherein is involved interpretation of rule 19 of the South- 
ern Classification. A minimum shipment of 24,000 pounds 
of flour is loaded in XYZ car 10717, and a bill of lading 
issued for the same to John Doe, Opelika, Ala., on the 
C. of Ga., all the requirements of rule 19 being complied 
with. Now, if for purposes of conserving equipment sup- 
ply and size of car permits, a second minimum shipment 
of 24,000 pounds is made to Richard Roe, Columbus, Ga., 
a point beyond, on the C. of Ga., and a second bill of 
lading is issued therefor, in which all the requirements 
of rule 19 are complied with, this would constitute a double 
loading of the car. 

We can see nothing in the operation of rule 19 to pre- 
vent such loading. The mere fact that both minimum 
shipments happened to be loaded in the same car, would 
have no bearing upon compliance with the requirements 
of rule 19 so far as each individual shipment is concerned, 
which would entitle the shipper to the carload rating on 
each minimum shipment contained in the car. 

A.—A carload of freight is the quantity of freight des- 
ignated in the classification or commodity tariff as con- 
stituting a carload. Therefore, if classification or tariff 
provides in conjunction with the rating and through rate 
“carload minimum weight 24,000 pounds,” a shipment of 
that weight is a “carload of freight” within the meaning 
of rule 19 of Southern Classification. Although the rule 
provides that “carload rating will apply only when a 
carload of freight is shipped from one station, in or on 
one car * * * jn one day by one shipper for delivery 
to one consignee at one destination,” and on one bill of 
lading, ete., there is no inhibition against loading and for- 
warding two separate and distinct carload shipments in 
the same car, when each such shipment consists of suffi- 
cient weight to entitle it to the carload rate, and charges 
are paid on basis of the carload rate on each shipment 
to its proper destination; provided, the terms of rule 19 
pertaining to bills of lading, etc., are in each instance 
complied with. - 

Minimum on Long and Bulky Articles. 

Q.—Some time ago we made a shipment of bar 25 feet 
long, K. D., 3 pieces, consisting of 2 bar skirts each 12% 
feet long, crated, and one bar top 25 feet long, crated. 
The weight of the three articles was 960 pounds. Ship- 
ment was set up to 4,000 pounds minimum weight at des- 
tination under conditions of paragraph B, rule 20, Western 
Classification No. 54, which provides that a shipment con- 
taining articles the dimensions of which do not permit 
loading through the center side doorway 6 feet wide by 
7 feet 6 inches high, without the use of end door or win- 
dow in a closed car not more than 36 feet in length by 
8 feet 6 inches and 8 feet high, shall be charged at actual 
weight and authorized rating, subject to a minimum charge 
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of 4,000 pounds at the first class rate for the entire ship- 
ment. ' 

This shipment was loaded into a regular merchandise 
car; no special equipment was furnished by the carrier 
to accommodate it. The railroad agent at point of ship- 
ment advises relative to the loading of the shipment: 
“This bar was billed out by us at 960 pounds, having been 
weighed over our scales. We put it into an automobile 
car, as that was the only car we had that we could use for 
south merchandise car on that date. The car was not put 
in or loaded to accommodate this shipment, as we did not 
receive the shipment until afternoon and knew nothing 
about it before it came to our freight house. Naturally 
we loaded it into the car that we had started for the 
south. We did not try to get it into a 36-foot car, as 
we had no occasion to do so.” 

We are contending that as no special equipment was 
furnished by the carrier to accommodate the shipment, 
the carrier is only entitled to freight charges based on 
the actual weight of the shipment at the authorized rate. 
What is your opinion in the matter? 

A.—Rule 20, paragraph B, Western Classification, was 
issued in compliance with the Commission’s opinion and 
order in “In the Matter of Minimum Charges on Articles 
Too Long or Too Bulky to Be Loaded Through the Side 
Doors of Cars,” 38 I. C. C., 257 (see Traffic World, April 
1, 1916, page 665). In that case the Commission, at pages 
258 and 259, said: “It often happens that in returning 
these (unusual sized) cars to their points of origin they 
are loaded back with less-than-carload freight, and it is 
often the case that such a car is available when one of 
these unusual sized shipments is offered for transporta- 
tion. Prior to the establishment of this rule identical 
shipments moving on different days to the same consignee 
were assessed different transportation charges, depending 
upon the equipment in which they were moved. * * #* 
If, however, on a succeeding day such extra-sized inclosed 
car was available the shipment moved at the usual rate 
and actual weight, netting a much lower transportation 
charge;” and at page 262: “When extraordinary equip- 
ment is used, that is, large cars which were primarily 
constructed to accommodate certain classes of freight, 
such as vehicles, furniture and automobiles, the same 
rate-making principle should also apply.” It is our view 
that under the above doctrine the minimum charge as 
provided in the classification obtains regardless of the 
size of car in which shipment is actually loaded. Any 
other rule of application would not be free from dis- 


crimination. 
Loading New Cars in Times of Shortage. 


Q.—We would thank you for your interpretation of item 
1545 of Erie Freight Tariff No. 500, I. C. C., A-5401, naming 
exceptions to Official Classification, which reads as follows: 
“Railway equipment—loading of new.—When arrange- 
ments are made between car owners and railroad com- 
panies for the loading of new cars incident to their trans- 
portation, it will be permissible to haul such cars free 
of charge; but in such cases no per diem or mileage will 
be paid thereon to the car owners by the carriers.” 

We take it that this is intended as an exception to rule 
29, section 2b of the Official Classification which reads 
as follows: “New cars or newly acquired cars, moved 
empty to home or loading point by order of the owner, 
must be billed at regular tariff rates.” If the exception 
takes precedence over rule 29, section 2b, would we not 
have the legal right to forward new cars free of charge 
to the point of loading providing the carrier performing 
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the service of the empty haul should get the loaded move- 
ment to destination, or point of interchange? 


A.—The provision in the Erie Railroad exception sheet 
does not give to the manufacturer or owner the right to 
forward new cars free of charge from the manufacturing 
plant to loading point on initial movements of new cars. 
It is provided in the classification, when such cars are 
moved empty to loading point “by order of the owner,” 
that regular tariff rates apply. Under the exception sheet, 
in times of necessity, the railroad may, by arrangement 
with the owner, load new cars “incident to their trans- 
portation”—that is, they may be moved under load in 
the direction of, or to point to which consigned, free of 
freight charges or claims for per diem or mileage. 


Maximum Rate from Unnamed Station. 


Q.—Please refer to Union Pacific System Tariff 3387-F, 
providing rates on grain from certain Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho points to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings. 
You will note in item 103-B certain rates are published 
subject to minimum weight of 80,000 pounds. Only a few 
origin points are specifically named in this item. Item 
5-B of the tariff authorizes an intermediate rule to take 
care of rates from points not specifically named in the 
tariff. In connection with the intermediate rule you will 
note at the foot is shown an exception not reading: 
“Where different rates are carried on same commodity 
under more than one minimum weight, such rates will not 
be considered named, except as to points specifically 
shown under each minimum weight.” 


In the instance we have in mind the tariff specifically 
provides rates from both Emmett, Idaho, and Huntington, 
Ore., subject to 50,000 pounds minimum. The tariff also 
provides another rate from Huntington (as per item 103-B), 
but not from Emmett, subject to 80,000 pounds minimum. 
Therefore different rates are published on wheat from 
Huntington under more than one minimum weight. This 
being true, can item 5-B, which states different rates on 
same commodity under more than one minimum weight 
(from Huntington) not be considered named, except as 
to the point specifically shown (Huntington) be construed 
as authorizing the Huntington rate subject to 80,000 
pounds minimum as published in item 103-B as applying 
from Emmett, an intermediate point not specifically 
shown in item 103-B, but which is specifically shown in 
the tariff with a rate subject to 50,000 pounds minimum? 
Your interpretation of the exception note provided in 
connection with item 5-B will be greatly appreciated. 


A.—A fuller quotation of item 5-B is requisite to a 
proper understanding of the rule. It reads: “Rates, not 
named, from points of origin * * *, in this tariff, will 
be made by adding to the rates shown in this tariff the 
rates shown in other tariffs lawfully on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but if the rate so made 
exceeds the rate from * * *, a point beyond on the 
same railroad, as shown in this tariff, the latter rate will 
apply, except as otherwise provided herein * * *, Note. 
—Where different rates are carried on same commodity 
under more than one minimum weight such rates will not 
be considered named, except as to points specifically shown 
under each minimum weight. Will not apply in connec- 
tion with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Nashville, 
Chattanooga *& St. Louis Railway or * * *,” 

The tariff names, in some instances, two rates from 
Huntington, Ore., to the same destination, one rate sub- 
ject to a minimum weight of 50,000 pounds, the other 
subject to a minimum weight of 80,000 pounds. From 
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Emmett, Idaho, only one rate subject to 50,000 pounds, 
minimum weight, is named. 

Item 5-B, which canceled item 5-A, is a maximum rather 
than an intermediate rate rule, the first paragraph of 
which is authorized by rule 5 (b) of I. C. C. Tariff Circular 
18-A. Disregarding for the movement the exceptions con- 
tained in item 5-B, that item provides that from a point 
not named in the tariff the through rate will be made by 
adding the local rate from point of origin to the rate 
shown in that tariff from some adjacent station, but that 
if this combination exceeds the through rate named in 
that tariff from a more distant point on the same rail- 
road, the rate named therein will apply, ‘except as other- 
wise provided” in item 5-B. It will be observed that a 
rate so constructed and applied conforms with both the 
aggregate of intermediate and long-and-short-haul rules 
of the fourth section of the act. 

The effect of the “note” which you quote, in instances 
where there are two rates with varying minimum weights, 
as in the case of Huntington, is to treat any point of 
origin not named specifically in the rate item (103-B) 
itself as not being named in that tariff within the meaning 
of the first paragraph of item 5-B. Hence, notwithstand- 
ing there is a published rate from Emmett subject to 
50,000 pounds, minimum weight, on a car weighing 80,000 
pounds, the rate would be made on combination as above 
stated and the rate and minimum weight from Huntington 
in item 103-B would be applied as maximum from Emmett. 
The last paragraph of item 5-B, however, specifically pro- 
vides that that item “will not apply in connection with” 
certain named roads, and that inhibition should not be 
overlooked when quoting rates. 


RECONSIGNMENT AND FREE TIME 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


All applications for permission to make reconsignment 
tariffs effective on short notice were denied January 27. 
Such action was expected. The Commission has not been 
advised whether the carriers will or will not file such 
tariffs and let them run the gauntlet of the thirty-day 
notice provided by law. The opposition to them by ship- 
pers, it is suspected, will make the carriers extremely 
cautious in the matter and cause them fully to consider 
every point raised against their proposals at the various 
conferences, with a view to being sure they have met all 
the objections, in so far as they can be met. 

On the same day the Commission suspended the tariffs 
proposing to reduce the free time on exports from fifteen 
to five days. The two actions are closely related, because 
the railroads, in undertaking to justify the reconsignment 
and time reduction proposals insisted that they were only 
steps in the general plan of the carriers to eliminate 
causes of car congestion. The suspension of the free 
time reductions tariffs, made in I. and S. No. 1010 from 
February 1 to June 1, was clearly foreshadowed at the 
close of the conference on them held by the suspension 
board. Messrs. Crosland and Jones frankly told Messrs. 
McCain and Koons that, in their estimation, the railroads 
had not brought forward a single fact which they could 
report to the Commission in justification of the proposed 
reduction. The railroad men concerned suggested that 
facts could be brought forward in a few days. The ship- 
pers, however, suggested that inasmuch as they had not 
brought the facts to the conference, the better way to 
afford the carriers that opportunity would be for the Com- 
mission to suspend the tariffs and then proceed in a 
formal way. 
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Personal Notes 


a * 

E. George Siedle, recently appointed traffic manager of 

the Armstrong Cork Company, with general offices at 

Pittsburgh, Pa. is a 

native of Chicago. In 

1904 he entered the 

service of the Bessemer 

& Lake Erie Railroad, 

Pittsburgh, as mail 

clerk in the _ general 

freight department. He 

worked his way past 

the other desks in the 

office until he attained 

the position of claim in- 

vestigator, when he left 

the Bessemer in 1909 

to go with the Eastern 

& Southern Despatch 

as rate clerk. Serving 

in that capacity for sev- 

eral years, he subse- 

quently entered the employment of the Illinois Central 

Railroad in its Pittsburgh agency as chief clerk, and a 

year and a half later was promoted to the position of 

contracting freight agent, which place he filled for four 

years, resigning to take up his present work. In addition 

to a knowledge of traffic details, his new position requires 

creative and executive ability, as he assumes the task 

of organizing a traffic department capable of handling 

the large volume of tonnage involved at the various fac- 

tories throughout the East. He has a wide circle of 

friends in both the industrial and railroad world, to many 
of whom he is popularly known as “Dutch.” 


Gilmore Carlisle was born at Irwinton, Ga., 
He moved to Macon, Ga., Feb. 24, 1890, 
and soon thereafter en- 
tered the _ service of 
the Central of Georgia 
Railway as clerk in the 
office of the general 
agent and has _ served 
continuously since that 
date in the following 
capacities: Clerk, so- 
liciting agent, traveling 
passenger agent, com- 
mercial agent, chief 
clerk to general freight 
agent, division freight 
agent, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, and 
was appointed general 
freight agent, effective 
Dec. 1, 1916. He is 
widely known among the railroad and business men 
throughout the Southeast. 


James 
Jan. 19, 1873. 


\ dinner was given by the department heads of La Salle 
Extension University in honor of Asa Colton and C. R. 
Lincoln at the Hotel Sherman, Friday evening, January 
26. Mr. Colton goes to Washington, D. C., as assistant 
director of the international commerce service of the 
International Corespondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., and 
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Mr. Lincoln takes up an entirely new line of work in 
connection with the credit department of Sears, Roebuck 


& Co. 


S. C. Matthews was born at Cincinnati, O%, Sept. 7, 1868. 

He began work for the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany in June, 1882, as 
a clerk at Carrell 
street, Cincinnati (then 
designated as Colum- 
bia, O.). He took a 
position as messenger 
in the division freight 
agent’s office in Cincin- 
nati Dec, 28, 1885, and 
became chief clerk in 
that office in 1887, 
after having filled the 
positions of voucher 
clerk, telegraph oper- 
ator and rate clerk. He 
was appointed division 
freight agent Feb. 1, 
1905, and occupied that 
position until Feb. 16, 1914, when he was appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. He was promoted to 
the position of general freight agent of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company, Jan. 
4, 2917. 

Erwin T. Kennan was born Oct. 8, 1873, at Cleveland, 
O. He entered railroad service in March, 1893, at Cleve- 
land, O., with the Val- 
ley Railway of Ohio 
(now the B. & O. R. 

R.), as bookkeeper in 

the accounting’ depart- 

ment. In June, 1894, 

he entered the employ 

of the Cleveland, Akron 

& Columbus Railway 

Company, at Cleveland, 

as general bookkeeper, 

and was appointed 

chief clerk, accounting 

department, May, 1900. 

In January, 1903, he 

was made general book- 

keeper, Pennsylvania 

Lines West of Pitts- 

burgh, at Pittsburgh, 

and was appointed chief clerk, accounting department of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West in April, 1904. In January, 
1909, he was appointed auditor and car accountant of the 
Indianapolis Union Railway Company, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and in June, 1916, was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent car service, Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh, at Pittsburgh, which position he held until Jan. 1, 
1917, when he was appointed superintendent of car serv- 
ice, Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Lebanon & Northern Railway Company and Pennsylvania 
Terminal Railway Company, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


H. O. Yant is appointed commercial agent of the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway at Toledo, O., vice W. H. 
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Amsden, resigned. W. G. Yager is appointed commercial 
agent at Louisville, vice H. O. Yant. 


Ora H. Hobbs, recently appointed supervisor of refrig- 

eration of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was born Feb. 

12, 1860, at Sykesville, 

Md. and entered the 

service of the Balti- 

more & Ohio in Octo- 

ber, 1879, as a messen- 

ger, at Martinsburg, 

W. Va. He became a 

telegraph operator and 

in 1883 was appointed 

train dispatcher at 

Cumberland. In 1885 

he was transferred to 

Baltimore in the same 

capacity and in 1897 

was promoted to train- 

master at Cumberland. 

In 1904 he was made 

terminal trainmaster at 

Washington and in 1905 

was advanced to superintendent at Connellsville, Pa. He 

has since served as superintendent on several divisions 

of the company, including Baltimore, Philadelphia and 

Parkersburg, W. Va., and March 1, 1916, was promoted 

to special representative of C. W. Galloway, then gen- 

eral manager of the eastern lines of the Saltimore & 

Ohio. Mr. Hobbs’s new duties will embrace supervision 

of all refrigerated shipments, because the requirements 

of shippers as to the extent and character of refrigeration 

for foodstuffs have been responsible for his company’s 

establishing several large icing stations at points along 

its main lines between New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 

The Baltimore & Ohio owns 4,000 refrigerator cars, which 

will be handled under the direction of the new depart- 
ment, over which Mr. Hobbs has charge. 


Clifford Thorne, as has been announced, resigned as 
chairman of the Iowa State Railroad Commission Jan. 
1, 1917, to enter the pri- 

vate practice of law. 

For the last ten years 

he has been associated 

with others in represent- 

ing different shippers, 

cities and states in vari- 

ous cases, the most im- 

portant of which were: 

The Minnesota rate 

case before the Supreme 

Court of the United 

States (being chairman 

of the committee repre- 

senting eight states as 

amici cure, these states 

having seventy cases 

presenting similar issues 

then pending in federal courts, practically all of which 
were dismissed by the railroads); the Mississippi River 
case, in which the Interstate Commerce Commission placed 
the upper Mississippi River crossings on an equality with 
St. Louis, Quincy and the other lower crossings on traffic 
from the Atlantic seaboard for the first time in their 
history; the general revision of class rates from Iowa 
cities to Denver, Salt Lake City, Chicago and eastern 
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states; the Eastern and Western Advance Rate cases of 
1910, in which the Commission denied all the advances, 
aggregating fifty million dollars annually; the Eastern Ad- 
vance Rate case of 1913; the Western Advance Rate case 
of 1915, in which the Commission denied the advances on 
the principal farm products of the West; the revision of 
Western Classification No. 51; the revision of live stock 
rates from Iowa to Chicago, and also of Iowa intrastate 
rates on live stock (in 1907 before going on state com- 
mission). He is the author of the Iowa law against un- 
fair competition for the purpose of creating a monopoly, 
which has been sustained in the courts, and of the law 
creating a commerce counsel in Iowa, which was the first 
law of its kind in the nation. He has written articles on 
rate regulation for the American Law Review and the 
Saturday Evening Post. He had been a member of the 
Iowa State Board of Railroad Commissioners since 1910 
and chairman since 1912. In 1915 he was president of 
the National Association of Railway Commissioners. He 
has been retained as general counsel for the Western Oil 
Jobbers’ Association, composed of the independent jobbers 
of the mid-continent field, with offices in Chicago; counsel 
for the Cornbelt Meat Producers’ Association, and special 
counsel for the National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League, to assist. the regular attorney for the League in 
the pending investigation of the transportation of live 
stock throughout the United States, instituted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Although retaining his position as traffic manager of 
Baker-Vawter Company at Benton Harbor, Mich., Frank 
E. Coombs, as has been 
announced, was ap- 
pointed January 1 traf- 
fic director of the Benton 
Harbor, Mich., Chamber 
of Commerce and the St. 

Joseph, Mich., Chamber 

of Commerce. He was 

born in Hanover, IIl., and 

entered railroad service 

in 1908 under the direct 

supervision of R. E. 

Woodruff, G. F. A., the 

Erie Railroad, at Chi- 

cago, as assistant car 

switching clerk. While 

there he held various po- 

sitions in the accounting 

department, claim department and cashier’s office. During 
that time he was studying traffic work and in August, 1912, 
was qualified to take over the traffic management of 
Baker-Vawter Company. 


E. H. Shaw, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Southern Railway at Atlanta, Ga., has been promoted to 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters at Atlanta. 
E. T. Steele, freight traffic manager of the Alabama Great 
Southern, has been appointed freight traffic manager of 
the Southern Railway, with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Ala. George K. Caldwell, general freight agent of the 
Southern Railway at Washington, has been promoted to 
assistant freight traffic manager, also at Washington. The 
following additional appointments to the position of gen- 
eral freight agent of the Southern Railway have been 
made: At Birmingham, Ala., J. W. Hunter, formerly as- 
sistant general freight agent at the same place; at Cin- 
cinnati, O., F. D. Claggett, formerly assistant general 
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freight agent of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific; at New Orleans, La., J. B. Bannon, formerly gen- 
eral freight agent of the New Orleans & Northeastern; 
at Washington, D. C., C. E. Bell, formerly assistant gen- 
eral freight “agent at Atlanta, Ga.; at New York, J. E. 
Fitzwilson, formerly general agent at New York, and at 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter Shipley, formerly division freight 
agent at Macon, Ga. Additional appointments to the posi- 
tion of assistant general freight agent have been made as 
follows: At Cincinnati, O., F. S. Riegei; at Richmond, 


Va., Wins F. Wilson, formerly commercial agent. Divi- 


sion freight agents have been appointed as follows: At 
New Orleans, La., R. H. Tate, formerly division freight 
agent of the New Orleans & Northeastern; at Macon, 
Ga., C. A. Russell, formerly district freight agent at New 
Orleans; at Augusta, Ga., Ralph Shropshire. C. T. Cope, 
assistant commercial agent of the Southern Railway at 
Rome, Ga., has resigned and the position of commercial 
agent has been abolished. All matters in connection with 
the freight traffic department heretofore handled by Mr. 
Cope will be taken care of by A. L. Carson, agent. 


James P. Elmer, assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago Great Western Railway at St. Paul, was born 
Dec. 7, 1857, at Bridge- 
ton, N. J. He entered 
the service of the C. G. 
W. in 1897 as city pas: 
senger agent at St. Paul, 
Minn. He was appointed 
general agent, passenger 
department, in 1899 at 
St. Paul and was- ap 
pointed general passen: 
ger agent, 1901, at Chi- 
cago. He retired from 
the service in November, 
1901. He was appointed 
assistant general freight 
agent, Jan. 15, 1917, at 
St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis in charge of north- 





western territory. 





Eugene McAuliffe, generar coal agent of the St. L. & 
S. F., has become vice-president of the West Kentucky 
Coal Company, at Paducah, Ky. 

J. T. Powers, for the last eighteen years connected with 
the C. & N. W. Railway, and recently chief rate clerk in 
the freight claim department, has taken a position as 
traffic manager of the Wilder Tanning Company at Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 





W. P. Levis, general freight agent of the Clyde Steam- 
ship Company and Mallory Steamship Company, has been 
Promoted to the newly created position of freight traffic 
manager of these companies, with jurisdiction over freight 
traffic departments and the overcharge claim department, 
with headquarters at New York. 


E. G. Fountain is appointed westbound agent of the 
Traders Despatch, with office at Cleveland, O., vice Leon- 
ard Smith, resigned, to accept service with the Lehigh 


Valley Railroad. 





D. R. Coughlin has been appointed traveling freight and 
Passenger agent of the Fort Smith & Western Railroad, 
With office at Guthrie, Okla., succeeding C. R. Sawtell, who 
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has been made general agent of the St. Louis, El Reno & 
Western Railway, with headquarters at Guthrie. 











Brooks G. Brown, formerly assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern Railway Company at Atlanta, has 
been promoted to be general freight agent at Washington. 










A. W. Mitchell, traveling agent of the Erie Railroad at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed agent of the Erie Dis- 
patch, at Nashville, Tenn. 












E. W. Bennett, has been appointed general agent of the 
New York Despatch Refrigerator Line, the National Des- 
patch Refrigerator Line and the Chicago, New York & 
Boston Refrigerator Company, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 













Ralph H. Morris, for the last eight years commercial 
agent, Southern Railway, Chicago, whose appointment to 
the position of assistant 
general freight agent of 
the Southern Railway 
System at Louisville, 
Ky., was recently an- 
nounced, was born at 
Xenia, Ill., Feb. 25, 1866. 
He entered the railway 
business in 1884 as 
telegraph operator at 
Fairfield, Ill., and held 
various positions along 
the line of the L. BE. & 
St. L. including two 
years as secretary to the 
general manager of that 
line at Louisville, Ky. 
He was commercial 
agent of the L. H. & St. L. Railway at St. Louis, 1889- 
1898, and then entered the service of the Southern Rail- 
way as commercial agent, successively, at Evansville, Ind., 
Cincinnati, O., and Chicago, IIl. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The ninth annual dinner of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of Chicago will be given at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Monday, February 19, at 6:30 p. m. The speaker of the 
evening will be State’s Attorney Maclay Hoyne. The 
toastmaster will be Chief Justice Kickham Scanlan of 
the Circuit Court. 































The Traffic Club of Chicago Tuesday night, January 30, 
witnessed an exhibition of natural color pictures by Sam- 
uel C. Lancaster, showing the Columbia River highway 
and the Oregon country. It was ladies’ night. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to nominate candidates for 
officers to be elected at the annual meeting, March 27. 














The Toledo Transportation Club will have a _ theater 
party February 9, and go to a moving picture show March 
2. There will be a dancing party February 16. 












The Transportation Club of San Francisco was enter- 
tained by the University of California Glee Club in the 
Transportation Club’s rooms January 27. 












The Rockford Traffic Club will have a dinner February 
12, Lincoln’s Birthday. 











The Traffic Club of New England will hold its annual 
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banquet Wednesday, February 14, at the Copley-Plaza. 


The speakers will be Ernest Martin Hopkins, president 
of Dartmouth College, and Captain Robert Dollar of San 
Francisco. 


A special meeting of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh was 
held Saturday afternoon, January 27. The entertainment 
was termed a Bohemian matinee. The program included 
a smoker and vaudeville stunts, amateur boxing and a 
battle royal. 


The Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Commerce has 
elected the following officers: William H. McCloud, presi- 
dent (traffic manager of the Buick Motor Company); A. V. 
Marti, vice-president (traffic manager of the Flint Varnish 
& Color Work); G. W. Kerr, treasurer (traffic manager 
of the Mason Motor Works); N. D. Taylor, secretary 
(traffic manager of the Chevrolet Motor Company). The 
above are also board of directors, with W. O. Reynard 
(traffic manager of the Weston-Mott Company). 


The Transportation Club of Louisville will hold its an- 
nual meeting February 12. At the close of the annual 
meeting a recess of five minutes will be taken, and an- 
other meeting will immediately be called for the election 
of officers. The nominating committee proposes this 
ticket: President, George C. Devol; vice-president, E. H. 
Bacon; secretary-treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh; directors, 
Earl S. Gwin, J. B. Wathen, Jr., Samuel Riddle, John S§S. 
Green. 


REPORTS BY EXAMINER 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In a second attempt to give Duluth what it thinks it is 
entitled to receive, as a result of the Commission’s deci- 
sion in Commercial Club of the City of Duluth vs. B. & 
O., 27 I. C. C., 639, Examiner-Attorney Watkins has sub- 
mitted a report in No. 8628, Commercial Club of the City 
of Duluth vs. Pennsylvania Company et al., which, for 
convenience, he has called the second Duluth case. The 
report has been sent to the dozen or more attorneys who 
participated in the case, with a view to having them 
point out wherein Mr. Watkins has made misstatements 
of fact or has drawn erroneous conclusions of law based 
on admitted facts. 

The examiner frankly set out that the principal pur- 
pose of this complaint is to have the defendants comply 
with the Commission’s conclusions and findings in the 
first Duluth and the Twin Cities cases, 33 I. C. C., 577. 

“The defendants in the first Duluth case,” says the 
report, “while complying with our specific orders, did not 
fully comply with our findings. Some representations 
concerning the rates to be published under that order 
were made to the commission and rates were permitted 
to be filed which did not wholly meet the situation and 
which have never been accepted by the Duluth interests 
as satisfactory.” 

In illustrating the failure of the carriers to meet the 
views of the Commission in the first decision, the report 
points out that rates from what is known as the Cum- 
berland group via the B. & O. were not reduced to the 
Chicago basis. The relationship to the New York rate 
was not applied from Jonestown, Loyalhanna, Connelsville 
and McKeesport, Pa., via the same road, nor at all from 
Erie, West Fairport, Pa., Bedford, Youngstown or Cleve- 
land. The rates from Pittsburgh group were not estab- 
lished on the Chicago basis. The summary of the con- 
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clusions he has reached, made by Mr. Watkins, is as 
follows: 

“Upon complaint that the rail-and-lake rates to Duluth, 
Minn., from all points in trunk line territory and from aj 
points in Central Freight Association territofy east of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line are unjust and unduly discrimi. 
natory and prejudicial to the locality of Duluth and to 
shippers thereat, held, such rates are unlawful: 

“In so far as they exceed the rail-and-lake rates in effect 
to Chicago from the same points of origin. 

“To the extent that any of such rates are a greater 
proportion of the New York to Duluth scale in cents per 
100 pounds of 62, 54, 41, 30, 25 and 21 on the six Classes, 
respectively, than the rates from the same points were 
to the New York to Duluth rates just prior to June 9, 
1913, and to the extent that any commodity rate exceeds 
in the same way the proportion to the New York to Duluth 
rate on the same commodity. 

“To the extent that any rate to Duluth exceeds rates 
differentially under the present rates in cents per 100 
pounds to the twin cities by the following on the six 
classes, respectively, 21, 18, 13, 8, 7 and 5. Commodity 
rates which are higher to Duluth than rates resulting 
from deducting from the twin cities rates concurrently 
in force the differentials corresponding to the classifica- 
tion of the commodity are likewise unlawful.” 

The same examiner has also submitted tentative re 
ports in I. and S. No. 904, Duluth Dockage Absorption, in 
which the Northwestern Steamship Company, formerly 
the Port Huron & Duluth Steamship Company, sought to 
cancel dockage absorption and to substitute. therefor 
charges of from 2.5 cents per 100 pounds in addition to 
the rates to Duluth, and to provide for deliveries of 
freight in lots of two carloads or more at private docks 
on.payment of 2.25 per 100 pounds, and also in I. and §. 
No. 881, Ohio Rail-and-Lake Rates, in which the same 
steamship company sought to cancel joint through rates 
by its route from points on the Ohio River, thus leaving 
combinations of local rates to apply to and from Fort 
Gratiot, Mich. The tentative report in I. and S. No. 904 
is to the effect that the through rates to Duluth were 
established by the Commission on the application of the 
steamship company and presumedly were compensatory 
for the service offered. To cancel the delivery absorp- 
tions would increase the rates, says the report, and the 
burden to justify the increased rates is on the respond- 
ents. The examiner says that burden was not met. 

The report in I. and S. No. 881 is to the same effect— 
namely, that the justification offered was not sufficient 
to meet the law’s requirement. Mr. Watkins said that 
what was proposed in the way of canceling joint rates 
was materially to increase rates and essentially to reduce 
the opportunity to use water routes. “Respondents on 
whose lines are located the points of origin presented 
no testimony and other lines, party to the joint rate 
offered a general, but by no means universally applied, 
theory, that they should receive their full locals on busi- 
ness moving from their territory. No direct testimony 
was presented as to the reasonableness of the existing 
joint rates or the proposed through combination rates.” 


Order of the Commission of December 5 in case 7286, 
Henderson Com. Club vs. Ill. Cent. et al., made effective 
February 15, has been modified so as to become effective 
April 15, 1917. 

The Commission has allowed complainant in case 9213, 
Fred Lang, trading as the Kansas City Cut Stone Com- 
pany to amend its complaint against Missouri Pacific et al. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 

Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classilication Nu. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the cormmittee cunference roum, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless anuther locality is stated. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
Docket No. 1064—9:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Covers, lce Can or ‘Lops, lce Tank, wooden: Loose or in pack- 
ages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, class B. 


ket No. 1065—9:45 A. M. : 
wa Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western oo 
Chimney Top Bases, Chimney Bonnets, Chimney flues, Chim- 
ney Linings or Chimney Pipe, clay: Loose, L. C. L., third 
class; in barrels, boxes or crates, with or without tops, 
L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, straight or 


mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class E. 
(To cancel Item 7, Page — 4, kage 142; Item 1, Page 
-) 


Frcket No. 1066—10:00 A. M. ‘Submitted by Shippers. 
Hog seeders, Automatic, loose or on skids, third class. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 1067—10:15 A. M. 
Furniture: . 
Chairs: Dental: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; 
kK. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 31, Page 209.) 


Docket No. 1068—10:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Chutes or Spouts, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Plate or Sheet, U. S. standard gauge No. 7 or thicker: Loose 
or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, 
c. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 17, Page 237.) 
Tubing, Pier, iron or steel: Plate or Sheet, U. S. standard 
gauge No. 7 or thicker: Loose, L. C. L., second class; loose, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(To cancel Item 7, Page 236.) 


Docket No. 1069—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Tanks: Oil, plate or sheet iron or steel, not otherwise indexed 
by name: U. S. Standard Gauge No. 16 or thicker, with 
out pumps or fittings, loose, first class. 
(To cancel Item 4, Page 355.) 


aaet No. 1070—11:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
ads: 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Building or Roofing, Reinforced Cement or Concrete: Loose 
or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class E. 

(New Item.) 


Docket No. 1071—11:45 A. M. 
Fruit, Fresh: 
Cranberries: 


Submitted by Shippers. 


In boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class. 
(To amend Item 26, Page 200.) 


Docket No. 1072—1:30 P. M. , 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Reels: 
Electric Cable, Wire or Wire Rope: 

Iron or steel: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., second class; 
loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Wooden: Electric Cable, with or without lags: S. U., loose 
or in packages, L. C. L., third class; S. U., loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Wooden: Wire or Wire Rope: S. U., loose or in packages, 
L. C. L., second class; S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., 
melee weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

Wooden: Electric Cable, Wire or Wire Rope: K. D., in bar- 
rels, boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; K. D., 
loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, class C. 

(To cancel Page 323, Items 5 to 10.) 
Docket No. 1073—1:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Electrical Appliances: 

ross Arms, wooden, with braces, brackets or insulator pins 

attached: Loose, L. C. L., third class; in bundles, L. C. L., 

third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 

36,000 pounds, class C. 

(New Item.) 
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Docket No. 1074—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Machinery and Machines: 
Crushers, Stone, and Elevators combined: Loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 


class A. 
(To cancel Item 7, Page 43, Sup. 5.) 


Docket No. 1075—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
: Western Committee, 
Graphite (Black Lead or Plumbago): In bags, L. C. L., first 
class; in boxes, L. C. L., second class; in barrels, L. C. L., 
second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds), fourth class. 
(To cancel Item 5, Page 277.) 


Docket No. 1076—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Cabinets: . 


Cabinets, not otherwise indexed by name: With glass, in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class. 
Without glass: Wrapped in paper and burlap, L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(To cancel Items 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 23, Page 146.) 


Docket No. 1077—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Forms or Molds, Concrete Construction, not otherwise indexed 
by name, and Reinforcement, Concrete or Plaster, iron or 
—_ mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 1078—4:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Furniture: 
Chifforobes (Chiffoniers and Wardrobes combined): 

S. U.: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

K. D. flat: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(To cancel Items 24, 25 and 26, Page 206.) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1. ; 
Docket No. 1079—9:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicle Parts, Self-Propelled: 
Passenger Vehicles: 

Wheels, Wire, Inner Hubs and Hub Caps, without rubber 
tires: In crates, L. C. L., second class; in crates, C. L., 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(To amend Items 14 and 15, Page 377.) 


Docket No. 1080—9:45 A. M. 
Vehicle Parts, Self-Propelled: 
Wheels, Freight Vehicle: Loose or in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., third class; loose or in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 
(To amend Item 11, Page 377.) 


Docket No. 1081—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicle Parts, Self-Propelling: , 

Bumper Guards or Bumper Rails: In boxes, bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 19, Page 376.) 


Docket No. 1082—10:15 A. M. 


Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: Bodies, Freight: Finished or not finished: 
In boxes or crates: 

Packages exceeding 54 inches in height, L. C. L., two and 
one-half times first class. 

Packages exceeding 44 inches but not exceeding 54 inches 
in height, L. C. L., class D1. 

Packages exceeding 34 inches but not exceeding 44 inches 
in height, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class. 

Packages not exceeding 34 inches in height, L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class. 

Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), first class. 

(To cancel Item 5, Page 66, Sup. 5.) 


Docket No. 1083—1:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Floor Sweeping Compound, not Disinfectant: In bushel baskets 
with wooden center post, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class E 
(To add to Item 30, Page 196.) 


\ 
Docket No. 1084—1:45 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Traction Engine Cylinders, in boxes, bundles or crates, second 


class. 
(New Item.) 


‘ 
Docket No. 1085—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Expanded Metal Lathing and Corner Beads, mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 1086—2:10 P. M. 
Boards: 

Plaster, plaster and fiberboard, strawboard, felt or fiber com- 
bined: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class C., 

(To cancel Item 11, Page 133.) 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Submitted by Carriers. 


Submitted by Carriers, 
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Docket No. 1087—2:20 P. M Submitted by Carriers. 


Eliminate Neutral from the Classification. 


Docket No. 1088—2:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Ammunition (Not Explosive): ; 

Shot: In bags or cartons in boxes or in kegs or double bags, 
L. C. L., fourth class. 


(To amend Item 25, Page 117.) 


Docket No. 1089—2:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Iron or Steel: 

Mixed carioads of two or more iron or steel articles named in 
the following list, loose or in packages as provided for 
straight carload shipments, will be taken at the highest 
rating provided for carload quantities of any article in the 
shipment. The minimum weight shall be the highest 
carioad minimum weight provided for any article in the 
shipment: 

Anchors, Building; 

Angies, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Arches, Floor; 

Band; 

Bands or Rods, with heads, eyes, loops or screw threads, 
not otherwise indexed by name; 

Bars, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Bars, copper, brass or bronze coated; 

Bases; Structural; 

Beams, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Billets; 

Bolts, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Braces, Structural; 

Brackets, Structural; 

Capitals; Structural; 

Caps, Structural; 

Castings, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Ceiling; 

Channels, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Chutes or Spouts, not otherwise indexed by name, U. S. 
standard gauge No. 7 or thicker; 

Clevises; 

Clips, Ceiling or Roofing; 

Columns, Structural, iron or steel and concrete combined; 

Columns, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Cotters, Spring (Spring Keys); 

Crank Shafts, unfinished; 

Derrick Bases, Booms or Legs: 

Doors or Shutters, U. S. standard gauge No. 7 or thicker, 
reinforced with angle or bar frames; 

Flumes, K. D., nested; 

Foot Walks, Structural; 

Forgings, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Furring; 

Girders, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Guy Wire Fittings; 

Hangers, Joist; 

Hoop; 

Hoppers, Coal, Concrete or Ore; 

Inserts, Structural; 

Ladders; 

Lathing, Expanded Metal; 

Lintels; 

Lugs or Shoes, Silo or Tank; 

Nails, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Nuts, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Piling: 

Pins, Bridge or Drift; 

Plate, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Plates, Floor; 

Plates, Structural, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Poles; 

Posts, Structural; 

Props, Mine (Mine Supports); 

Railings, Balcony, Bridge or Stair; 

Rails, Railway Track; 

Rails, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Reinforcement, Concrete or Plaster; 

Ribbing, Expanded Metal; 

Rivets; 

Rods, copper, brass or bronze coated; 

Rods, Guy Anchor; 

Rods, Tie; 

Roofing, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Rope Fittings; 

Separators, Structural; 

Shafts or Shafting, without cams or fittings, not key-leaved 
nor key-seated; 

Sheet, aluminum-coated or lead-coated; 

Sheet, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Shingles; 

Shoes, Structural; 

Siding; 

Sills, Door or Window; 

Sleeve Nuts; 

Spikes, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Stairs; 

Stampings, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Stirrups, Joist; 

Strutts, Structural; 

Studding; 

Studding Sockets; 

Tees, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Ties, Wall (Wall Bonds); 

Towers; 

Trusses; 

Tubing, Pier, U. S. standard gauge No. 7 or thicker; 

Turnbuckles: 

Washers; 

Weights, Counterbalance, not otherwise indexed by name; 

Weights, Sash; 

Wheel Blanks, in the rough; 

Zees, not otherwise indexed by name, 
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EXAMINERS AT STATE HEARINGS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Any and every state railroad commission that desires 
may have an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission attend any hearing in which there is a “Shreve. 
port situation.” He will not only attend, but, if allowed, 
will take part in the proceedings and render such assist- 
ance as he is able to enable it to reach a conclusion that 
will leave no friction or reduce to a minimum what may 
be unavoidable. 


This fact was brought out by the publication of the 
fact that Examiner George S. Gibson attended the hear- 
ing before the Louisiana commissioners, begun on Janu- 
ary 17, on the proposal of the Louisiana lines to raise 
their state rates so as to remove discriminations alleged 
by Mississippi cities which are geographically situated in 
respect to markets in Louisiana as Shreveport, La., is 
situated with respect to markets in Texas. 


According to the word at the Commission, the only 
new fact in the situation is that Mr. Gibson attended 
those hearings, which lasted for more than a week, on 
the invitation of the Louisiana commissioners. Other 
examiners have attended other hearings before other 
state commissions, but they were spectators, without even 
the standing which an invitation could have given them. 

Their attendance, it is explained, was with a view to 
having closer co-operation between the state and federal 
bodies and in furtherance of the plan adopted by the 
federal body of advising state commissioners and the 
attorney-general of a given state or states, whenever the 
federal body was taking testimony in a “Shreveport sit- 
uation.” In entering his appearance at the Baton Rouge 
hearing in case No. 2582, Arkansas, Louisiana & Midland 
Railway Company et al., Mr. Gibson said: 


“If the commission please, my name is George S. Gib- 
son, examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As you have stated, at your request and invitation, and 
at the direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
I appear at this time. As you are aware, I heard, in 
part, in Natchez recently, certain cases pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, known as Nos. 
8845, 8920 and 9036, in which were involved the Louisiana 
state rates in their relation to certain interstate rate 
adjustments. The federal body recognizes that there are 
a great many problems confronting it and the state com- 
missions ‘which not only ought to but must be deter- 
mined on some mutual basis, and that in such cases we 
should work together. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has long stood for closer and more harmonious 
working relations with the various state authorities and, 
with that idea in view, has sent me here to do whatever 
might be in my power to do in developing the facts 
necessary for a proper determination of this proceeding 
in connection with the cases pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. As the hearing progresses, and 
if it is entirely satisfactory to your honors, I should like 
to have the privilege of asking any questions which may 
seem to me to be pertinent and desirable in connection 
with the adjustmént of the joint proceedings. I might 
say, Mr. Chairman, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would probably have formally intervened in these 
proceedings had the power to do so been conferred on 
it by law, but under the law under which we operate we 
have no power to intervene, so we are here, you might 
say, by tolerance or sufferance, or whatever you choose 
to call it.” 
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February 3, 1917 


IRON ORE RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Not a word of approval of what the Commission has 
proposed to do with the iron ore rate fabric from lower 
Lake Erie ports to blast furnaces in the iron and steel 
producing regions of western Pennsylvania, eastern and 
southern Ohio and northern West Virginia is to be found 
in a memorandum of argument filed in the iron ore rate 
cases, the result of which, if the Commission’s tentative 
report becomes the action of the Commission, will be a 
material advance in charges on the ore traffic, although 
the start of the whole matter was a complaint of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company alleging that the existing rates 
on ore are unjust and unreasonable. The memorandum 
was filed by Charles S. Belsterling, as attorney for the 
intervening interests represented by him—the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Nationdl Tube Company and American 
Steel and Wire Company. Other signers of the brief are 
Charles MacVeagh, James H. Reed and Raynal C. Bolling. 


In effect, the memorandum is a query by the array of 
counsel as to why the Commission proposes, in this matter, 
to ordain advances not asked by the carriers, in a case 
begun for a lowering of the rates; why the Commission, 
in effect, reverses the modifications it was compelled to 
make in its industrial railways case by reason of the Su- 
preme Court’s application of the principles in the Los 
Angeles switching case to the tap line situation; why it, 
in what looks like an attempt to inaugurate the English 
system of stating line haul or conveyance rates and ter- 
minal charges separately, flies in the face of the decisions 
of English tribunals interpreting the English rule; why 
it proposes to impose a spotting charge on ore, which, in 
effect, would be an addition to rates which have hereto- 
fore covered the whole service, in the face of ample testi- 
mony in this and other cases that the cost of delivering 
on furnace tracks is less than the cost of delivering freight 
generally, and especially the cost of delivering on the 
railroad company’s own team tracks; why it suggests dis- 
rupting the groups which theretofore it had often approved, 
and, finally, why it ignored the fact that the carriers on 
whom it proposed to thrust additional revenues, notwith- 
standing prior decisions that the revenues derived from 
the ore traffic were adequate, had materially increased 
their revenues and profits by the imposition of a charge 
of 20 cents a ton for “wasting” furnace slag, which they 
formerly hauled without charge, and which they now use 
in improving their real estate. The memorandum, in effect, 
is a string of questions as to why the Commission changed 
4a complaint that a given set of rates is too high into a 
Commission-initiated move to give the - railroads still 
greater revenues on a traffic which, according to the rec- 
ord, pays car-mile earnings much higher than the average 
of all freight. 


The attorneys protest against a change that, in their 
opinion, will revolutionize the long-standing system of 
Tatemaking and transportation; one that will result in 
Wwarranted and inequitable increases in the transporta- 
tion tax upon the interior blast furnaces operated ‘by the 
protesting companies, which now pay higher charges than 
are borne by the furnaces in the New York rate territory, 
although the service to them is less than that performed 
by the same carriers for the furnaces in the more eastern 
Part of Official Classification territory. They further sub- 
mit that the rate fabric in the territory served from the 
Lake Erie ports is a part of the whole adjustment in 
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Official Classification, as to which no other change is 
proposed. 

More than two-thirds of the memorandum is devoted to 
pointing out wherein the tentative report, in effect, re- 
verses what the Commission did in the Los Angeles switch- 
ing case and what it was compelled to do in the tap line, 
industrial railways, car spotting and New York lighterage 
cases, because the Supreme Court, in the tap line case, 
upheld what the Commission had done in the Los Angeles 
switching case. In addition, it calls attention to the fact 
that carriers serving other than the districts mentioned 
have proposed advances in ore rates to other -points, for 
no reason other than that the tentative report has been 
submitted in the complaint of the Pittsburg Steel Company, 
its own-initiated case, and related complaints. 

The memorandum respectfully urges the Commission to 
modify its tentative report so that there will be but one 
rate on iron ore from the rail of the vessel to the cus- 
tomary places of unloading at the blast furnaces; that 
no charge be made in the long-established groups, “‘there- 
by preserving the investments in manufacturing plants 
made upon the faith in the continuance of these rate 
groups, many times approved by the Commission;” and 
that consideration be given to the fact that the railroads 
are now imposing the so-called slag-wasting charge for 
part of the service they formerly rendered as part of their 
duty in hauling the ore to the furnaces, and the further 
fact that the railroads are using the so-called waste ma- 
terial for track materials and up-keep and for general pur- 
poses of construction. 


THROUGH RATES AND INTERMEDI- 
ATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A national convention to enable the carriers to show 
cause why they should be permitted to maintain through 
rates higher than the aggregate of intermediates will be 
held on February 26, under the supervision of Examiner 
Gaddes, chairman of the fourth section board. The call 
for the convention is entitled “Fourth Section Applications 
Nos. 602 et al.” Practically, if not actually, every road in 
the country that has such rates will have to show, on that 
or some subsequent date, why it thinks it should be per- 
mitted to disregard the rule. 

The original notice, or call, for the convention said the 
showing should be: First, as to rates between points in 
southeastern territory, which, for this purpose, includes 
Carolina and Mississippi Valley territories; second, be- 
tween points in Central Freight; third, between points in 
Trunk Line; fourth, between points in New England; fifth, 
between points in any of the before-mentioned territories 
on the one hand, and points in any other of the said 
territories on the other. 

Technically the enumeration may not cover all such 
situations, but carriers having through rates exceeding the 
sum of the intermediates which might escape.on a technical 
construction of the notice of the hearing can easily be 
brought in by amendments to the notice. They can save 
themselves time by taking it for granted that they are in- 
tended to be included in the citation to show cause. Some 
of the lines in the south have already been advised that 
“southeastern” is broad enough to cover Carolina and 
Mississippi Valley territories because the Commission, in 
its big report on fourth section violations in Southern 
Classification territory, used the word “southeast.” 

In every instance where the aggregate of the inter- 
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mediates makes lower than the through rate, the Commis- 
sion has condemned the violation, so there are supposed to 
be few, if any, such instances, even when protected by 
proper applications, as, naturally, every possible violation 
of the law is protected by the blanket applications filed at 
the time the amended fourth section became effective. 

While that condemnation has been visited upon every 
such rate, the carriers have taken no steps to eliminate 
those that were not brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission by réason of formal complaints, in which there 
was either a direct or collateral attack upon such through 
rates. The hearing is to show the carriers that there is 
no more reason for them to continue such rates, under 
their blanket fourth section applications, than there is for 
them to continue rates that would be in violation of the 
15 per cent rule. For nearly a year they have been cutting 
out rates not in accordance with that rule, and the proba- 
bility is that they could win approbation from the Com- 
mission by notifying it that they would cut out through 
rates in excess of the aggregate of intermediates. 

The 15 per cent rule to which reference has been made 
is thgt which forbids the long-route carrier to have higher 
rates at intermediate points unless its route is more than 
15 per cent longer than the rate-making short line. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes of which they have knowledge.) 


Baltimore Traffic Club. H. R. Lewis, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, 
Secy. 

Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club. 
Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., Pres.; J. H. 
Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. 
Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. F. L. Bateman, 
Wharton, Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
B. H. Stockman, chairman; T. J. McLaughlin, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. M. F. Doyle, Pres.; E. R. Bard- 
gett, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. W. G. Scovell, Pres.; C. E. Hinds. 
Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. Andrews, Pres.; 
R. Flickinger, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. 
J. M. Robinson, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. M. M. Davis, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
W. H. McCloud, Pres.; N. D. Taylor, Secy. 
E. C. Price, Pres.; 


T. L. 


J. H. Meglemry, Pres.; 


Pres.; W. H. 


W. C. Siegrist, 


Arthur Maedel, Pres.; 


merce. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. L. M. MacPherson, Pres.; 
R. L. Byerly, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. William Thorn, Pres.; 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 


W. Hz. 


H. M. Mayo, Pres.; F. A. Lef- 
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Jackson (Mich.) -Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy, 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. A. Von Dohlen, Pres. 
J. B. Lee, Secy.-Treas. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. James S. Adsit, Pres.; Alfreg 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Lima Transportation Club. 
D. L. Rupert, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. H. H. Hughes, Pres,; 
S. J. McBride, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. D. Fort, 
Pres.; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. Murawsky, 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
Lindquist, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. 
Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston.. C. W. Robie, Pres,; 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club, T. N. Jarvis, 
Swope, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. 
mond, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H. 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. 
Sickel, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. E. F. Austin, Pres.; A. H. Orr, 
Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. 
Pres.; James G. Melvin, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. R. Hanlon, Pres.; F. C. 
Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club.  V. 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Railroad Club. 
West, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. 
Crilly, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. . 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
uel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


ADVANCES TO BE CANCELED. 

The Commission is going to vacate its I. and S. No. 
850, in which, by tariffs filed by Morris and Leland, the 
carriers proposed increasing rates on packing-house prod- 
ucts from Chicago, St. Louis and Omaha to Oklahoma City 
by from nine to nineteen cents per 100 pounds, the heavi- 
est advance being from Omaha. The agents have notified 
the Commission of their purpose to file tariffs canceling 
the proposed advances. 


Lloyd P. Sherrick, Pres, 


E. L. Lewis, Pres, 


Pres.; FF 
L. H. Caswell, Pres.; J. B 


L. E. Campbell, Pres.; Roy §, 


reea.; CC, & 


C. D. Blaine, Pres.; B. J. Drum- 


D. C. Hunter, Pres.; H. G. 


W. C. Wilkes, Pres.; 


A. R. MeNitt, 


J. H. Handlon, 


G. Shinkle, Pres.; 
E. L. Speer, Pres.; A. T. 
T. C. Whitmarsh, Pres.; W. S. 
C. W. Eggers, Pres.; 


J. F. Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


Case 9016, Darragh Company vs. C., R. I. & P. et al. 
dismissed at complainant’s request. 
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february 15—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Gibson: 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—!tems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
world. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

(The assignments for February 5 are as previously printed.) 
february 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 

9317—New York Produce Exchange vs. B. & QO. R. R. Co. et al. 

9234—-New York Produce Exchange vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
9275—-New York Produce Exchange vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
9247—New York Produce Exchange vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

oe Car-Lot Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

9633-—-Swift & Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

97143—Armour & Cu. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

9957—Wm. J. Moxley vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 


February 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
+ 7818—Port Huron and Duluth S. S. Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 


February 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: , 
1. & S$. 880—and first to seventh supplemental orders, inclusive 
—Western Trunk Line rate increases, 
|. & S. 887—Dressed poultry for export. 
|. & S. 934—Eggs to El Paso, Texas. 
|. & S. 969—Dairy products to Montana. 
9992—The Kansas Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 


February 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

|, & S$. 900—Southwestern dairy products. 

|. & S. 904—Duluth dockage absorption. 

February 9—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Disque: 

91448—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ocean S. S. Co. 
of Savannah et al. 

9283—The International Purchasing Co. vs. Akron C. & Ry. 
et al. 

February 9—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Gerry: 

g815—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


February 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—W. N. Brown: 
9256-—Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


February 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

8622—Duluth Commercial Club et al. vs. Pa. Co. et al, and 
portions of the following fourth section applications, by 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of all freight from points of origin in Official 
Classification territory to Minneapolis, Minn., and St. Paul, 
Minn., and points taking same rates, via lake, rail-and-lake, 
lake-rail-and-lake, and lake-and-rail routes via Lake Su- 
perior or Lake Michigan ports, class and commodity rates 
which are lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic to intermediate points via the same 
routes and ports: 9358—D. . Lawrence, agent: 1563, 1565, 
1572—B. & O.; 1773 and 1777—C. C. McCain; 2051 and 2060— 
J. F. Tucker, agent; 1787—Erie R. R.; 2139—Fred E. Signer; 
4303—Buff & Susq. Ry. and Buff. & Susq. R. R. (H. I. Mil- 
ler, receiver), and Buffalo, Attica & Arcade. 

8711—Crossett Lumber Co. vs. Ark. & La. Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

887i—R. Hudson Burr et al. vs. Southern Express Co. et al. 

iran ane State Grange et al. vs: Union Pac. R. R. 
0. et al. 


9237—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Aransas Harbor 
Term. Ky. et al. and portions of the following fourth sec- 
tion applications: Nos. 378—Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas 
R. R. & S. S. Co., Louisiana West. R. R. Co., Iberia & 
Vermilion R. R. Co. and Lake Charles & Nor. R. R.; 461 and 
6893—Leland, agent; 602—N. O. & N. E., Ala. & Vicks. and 
Vicks. S. & P. Rys.; 1552—Miss. Cent.; 195u—K. C. Sou. Ry.; 
2043—Yazoo & M. V.; 4218, 4219 and 422U—-Mo. Pac. Ry. and 
St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co.; 4963—St. L. S. W. Ry. of Texas. 
Also portions of the following fourth section applications: 
Nos. 488—Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas R. R. and S. S. 
Co., Louisiana West., [beria & Vermilion R. R. Co. & Lake 
Charles & Nor. R. R. Co.; 601—N O & N. E. R. R., Ala., 
& Vicks. Ry. and Vicks. S. & P. Ry. Co.; 620, 628, 631, 636, 
677, 67%, €93, 700 and 701—F. A. Leland, agent; 792—N. O. 
Tex. & Mex.; 793—Beaumont, Sour Lake & West Ry. Co.; 
794—Orange & Northwestern R. R.; 795—St. Louis B. & M. 
Ry.; 79s—St. L. S. F. & Texas Ry. Co.; 797—Ft. Worth & 
Rio Grande Ry. Co.; 798—Paris & Gt. Nor. R. R. Co.; 1335— 
Miss. Cent. R. R.; 1951—K..C. Sou. Ry.; 2043—Yazoo & M. V. 
R. R. Co.; 4218, 4219, 4220—Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. and St. L. L. M. 
&S. Ry Co.: 4944—St. L. S. W.; 4964—St. L. S. W. of Texas. 


February 15—Argument at Washington, D. C. 


9100—Prudential Oil Corporation vs. M. & M. T. Co. et al. 


February 15—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 


9093—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. 'l. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al., and such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 
(00 by which carriers ask authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of potatoes in carloads from points 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin to Dallas, Tex., anil other Texas 
common points, rates which are lower than t-ie rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traftic from or to inter- 
Mediate points. 

!. & S. 959—Lumber to eastern Colorado. 





February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7122—Casey Hedges Co. et al. vs. Cinti. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 


February 19—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gerry: 

9093—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al., and such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 
700 by which carriers ask authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of potatoes in carloads from points 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin to Dallas, Tex., and other Texas 
common points, rates which are lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic from or to inter- 
mediate points. 

9269—Rio Grande Lumber Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
and such portions of Fourth Section application No. 1575 by 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of lumber and forest products from points 
of origin in Idaho, Oregon and Washington to Sugar House, 
Jtah, rates which are lower than the rates contecmpo- 
raneously maintained on like traffic to intermediate points. 

915€—William M. Roylance Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co, et al. 


February 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* 9081—The Toledo Produce Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
* 8598—The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Assn. vs.. Pa. Co. et al. 
* 8725—Lake cargo coal rates. 


February 21—Cheyenne, Wyo.—Examiner Gerry: 
7803—Town of Torrington, Wyo., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


February 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 

* Fourth Section Application No. 602 of the Ala. & Vicks. et al. 
asking authority to continue rates higher as a through route 
than the aggregate of the intermediate rates between points 
in Southeastern territory, between points in Central Freight 
Association territory, between points in Trunk Line terri- 
tory, between points in New England territory, and between 
points in any of the above nanied territories on the one 
a and points in any other of the said territories on the 
other. 


February 26—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Mackley: 

9264—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

9190—Murfreesboro Board of Trade et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. and portions of the following fourth section appli- 
cations by which the carriers ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of classes and commodities 
from the points of origin to Nashville, Tenn., rates 
lower that the rates on like traffic to Murfreesboro, 
Columbia, Dickson, Lebanon, Gallatin and Watertown, 
Tenn., and other’ interstate points: Applications Nos. 
458—N. C. & St. L. Ry. and Western & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 
542—Ala. Gt.Sou. R. R.; 601—N. O. & N. E. and Ala. & Vicks. 
and Vicks. S. & P. Ry.; 6083—Old Dom. S. S. Co.; 607 and 1771— 
B. & M.; 7083—A. C. L.; 769—M. & M. T. Co.; 782—Macon 
D. & S.; 799—St. LL & S. F. R. R.; 972—A. B. & A.; 1021— 
West Ry. of Ala.; 1024—A. & W. P.; 1074—Norf. Sou. R. R.; 
1481—-N. Y. N. H. & H.; 1548—Southern Ry.; 1561—Norf. & 
West.; 1563—B. & O.; 1573—S. A. L.; 16183—A. D. Hall; 1625— 
C. C. McCain; 1952—L. & N.; 2060—Tucker, agent; 2173— 
Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah; 2193—Emerson, agent; 2653— 
A. T. & S. F.; 3596—B. & A.; 3912—Tenn. Central; 4218, 4219, 
4220—Mo. Pac. Ry. and St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co.; 4297— 
N. O. Gt. Nor.; 4948—N. O. M. & C.. 

February 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 

8978—The Honaker Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. Norf. & West. 

Ry. Co. et al. 


February 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
8999—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Pullman Co. 
8999, Sub. No. 1—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Pullman Co. 
February 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
°035—Federal Oil Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et at. 
February 28—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Mackley: 
9018—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et at. 
March 1—Washington, D. C.: 
As to further extension of the period within wh'’th any com- 
mon carrier shall comply with the provisions of Section 3 of 
“the Act as amended, with respect to the equipment of 
freight train cars actually in service on July 1, 1911. 
March 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
¢253—Stonega Coke and Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. L. & N. R. 
R. Co. et al. é 


March 3—Washington, D. C.-—Examiner. Gerry: 
$281—The Richmond Oil Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
and portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which the carriers ask authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of petroleum and its products, in carloads, 
from Baltimore, Md., to Richmond and Petersburg, Va., 
rates lower than the rates on like traffic from or to inter- 
mediate points: 703—A. C.. L.; 1561—Norfolk & Western; 
1563—B. & O.; 1573—S: A. L.: 1625. 1780 and 1781—C. C. 
McCain, agent: 1$11—Chesapeake S. S. Co.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. 


March 19—Washington, D. C.: 

* No. 3—In the matter of valuation of the property of the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. Co. 

* No. 4—In the matter of valuation of the property of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Ry. Co., Maywood & Sugar Creek Ry. Co., 
Poteau Valley R. R. Co., Arkansas Western Ry. Co., Ft. 
Smith & Western Ry., Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co., 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Ry. Co., Kansas City, 
Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Co., Port Arthur Canal & Dock 
Co. and Glenn Pool Tank Line. 
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IRON AND STEEL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Expressions of keen disappointment have come to Wash- 
ington on account of the failure of the Commission finally 
to dispose of the proposal of the eastern carriers to abolish 
the distinction between export and domestic rates on iron 
and steel. The railroad men think the manufacturers made 
arrangements, in the contracts effective after January 1 of 
this year to pay the higher rates on exported stuff and that 
the failure of the Commission to allow them to raise the 
rates is giving the manufacturers profits increased by 
exactly the difference between the domestic and export 
rates. 

The carriers had no reason to suppose the Commission 
would further suspend the tariffs when it was advised that 
the chief reason for the protest was to be found in the 
fact that the protestants had contracts outstanding, on 
which they would have to take reduced profits, if the 
tariffs became effective before January 1. 


Now that the Commission has suspended the tariffs to 
July 29 (which does not necessarily mean there will be no 
decision before that time), some of the railroad men are 
wondering whether the Commission is not giving much 
thought, with a view to disposing of it, to the formal com- 
plaint of the Pollak Steel Co., that the relationship of rates 
to the East, as between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, creates 
an undue discrimination against iron and steel manufac- 
turers at Cincinnati. That allegation was also made re- 
specting the relationship of export rates. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

One of the shortest and most satisfactory transcontinen- 
tal fourth section hearings ever held was that on Janu- 
ary 29 before Examiner Thurtell. It lasted less than an 
hour. Fred H. Wood, R. H. Countiss and Henry G. Toll, 
representing the carriers, were the only ones who ap- 
peared. No shipper was interested enough to present him- 
self. The hearing was on Countiss’s application No. 349 
pertaining to rates on commodities about which there has 
not been much of a fight. 

The carriers notified the examiner that it is their inten- 
tion to place all the rates involved, except those pertain- 
ing to wool, scoured wool, and dry hides on a basis that 
will comply with the strict rule of the fourth section for- 
bidding any rates at intermediate points higher than to 
the more distant point. 

This notice does not apply, however, to the Southern 
Pacific’s gulf route or the low rates on barley, asphalt, 
beans and so forth. It covers only those commodities on 
which the competition of the water carriers can be ignored 
by the carriers, without financial loss, either now or in 
the future, so far as can now be seen. 


CONFLICTING SHREVEPORT ORDERS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission January 31 issued two investigation 
and suspension orders from which contradictory inferences 
were drawn concerning the fate of the application of 
Texas interests for a reopening of the Shreveport case. 
The junior of the orders, No. 1000, suspends tariffs making 
a sixty per cent advance in class rates applicable be- 
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tween New Orleans and Shreveport. The older, No. 1016, 
suspends class rate tariffs from Texas to Oklahoma ang 
to certain parts of Kansas, Arkansas and Louisiana. All 
the tariffs are the direct or indirect outgrowth of the 
Commission’s decision in the latest Shreveport case, No, 
8418, 41 I. C. C., 83. 

One inference was that these suspensions foreshadoweg 
a reopening of the case and the other that it foreshad. 
owed a refusal on the part of the Commission to give 
further consideration to that matter except on forma) 
complaint and on the tariffs filed by the carriers in eop. 
pliance, they hold, with the views the Commission gy. 
pressed in its last Shreveport order. 

The suspensions put the tariff named by them in the 
situation occupied by those parts of the Fonda tariffs 
against which a prima facie showing was made at the 
conference when the Texans asked for a reopening, that 
they were not in compliance with the scale suggested by 
the Commission when it decided that its duty was to 
wipe out the Texas classification and the Texas rates 
which bore heavily on interstate traffic between Louisiana 
and Texas. The tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 1016 
are those which Gentry Waldo, on that occasion, said 
would be filed so as wholly to wipe out the influence of 
the low rates prescribed by the Texas commission, not 
only on rates in states bordering Texas, but in Kansas 
as well. 


The Fonda tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 958 came 
on for hearing at Fort Worth February 1. Those who 
expected to take part in that hearing were averse to 
going ahead with it if the Shreveport case was to be 
reopened. The questions raised in I. and S. No. 958, in 
the event the Shreveport case is reopened, will have to 
be threshed out in the reopened proceedings. Reopening 
would have made it a duplication of work to have gone 
forward with the I. and S. No. 958. Reports in Texas 
early in the week were that the Commission’s report on 
the application of the Texans had gone to the government 
printing office, which nowadays is unable to keep abreast 
of the enormous volume of business sent it by congress- 
men and executive officers. 


INVESTIGATION BEFORE STRIKE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A vote announced January 31 shows that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States not only recognizes the 
interest of the public as paramount in railroad differences, 
but urges that it should be made paramount by making 
the representatives of the public the’ majority on aly 
board of conciliation or arbitration. 


That this proposition was overwhelmingly indorsed and 
also that the National chamber believes the operation 
of railways should not be interrupted by railroads or el 
ployes until after investigation, was announced by C. F. 
Weed, chairman of the railroad committee of the National 
Chamber, whose report indorsing the propositions was 
carried with the referendum. He spoke at the evening 
session of the annual meeting of thé National Chamber 
January 31. The referendum backs up President Wilson's 
legislative program for a settlement of railroad differences. 


Four hundred. and sixty-five commercial organizations, 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade, in forty-five 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii filed 
ballots. Each organization participating was allowed from 
one to ten votes, according to its membership. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


in I. and ’S. No. 931, the Commission further sus- 
nded from January 29 until July 29 the items in the follow- 
ng: Pennsylvania R. R. Co. G. O. I. C. C. No. 7490; Philadel- 
me & Reading Ry. Co. Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. J5539; R. H. 
Puntiss, agent, I. C, C. No. 1024, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No 1024; 
fugene Morris, agent, I. C. C. No. 600, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 
g9, Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 600, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 600, Sup. 4 
tpi. C. C. No. 600, Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 600, I. C. C. No. 625. 
The suspended items proposed increased rates on iron and steel 
articles for export from Pittsburgh and eastern points to Pacific 
wast points. They were first suspended from October 1 and 
ter dates until January 29. 

January 25, in I. and S. 992, track storage, T. st. L. & W. 

sup. 17 to I. Cc. C. No. A834, was suspended from February 15 

i] May |. . 

pond 25, in I. and S. 961, Western Trunk Line iron and 
eel (sixth supplemental order), M. K. & T., First Revised 
Pages 88 and 10u of I. C. C. No. A4260 and First Revised Pages 
57 and 69 of I. Cc. C. No. A4261 were suspended from January 
9 until May 29. 

D puary 25, in I. and S. 965, C. F. A. Class Rates, Sup. 3 to 
New York Central I. C. C. No. LS312 and T. & O. C. I. C. C. No. 
9411, effective February 18 and February 10 respectively, sus- 
pended until March 31, ’ 

January 25, in I, and S. 930, eastern export iron and steel, tar- 
jffs suspended by the Commission until January 29 were further 
suspended until July 29. _ : : 

January 25, in I. and S. 995, corn to Canadian points, Pere 
Marquette Sups. 9 and 10 to I. C. C. No. 3625, Sup. 21 to I. Cc. Cc. 
No. 3680 and I. C. C. No. 3895 were suspended from January 25 

il May 1. : 

Fier 26, in I. and S. No. 937, the Commission further sus- 
pended from January 29 until July 29 Item 820C, Supplement 
No, 63 to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. No. C9533. 
The suspended item increases rates on brooms from Wichita, 
Kan., to Sioux City, Iowa. It was suspended first from Octo- 
ber 1 until January 29. 


January 26, in I. and S. No. 936, the Commission further sus- 
pnded from January 29 until July 29 items in E, Boyd, 
agent, Sups. 4 and 6 to I. C . No. A677. They make an 
increase of 5 cents per 100 pounds in rates on_ linoleum, floor 
ol cloth and cork carpet, ‘carloads, between Mississippi and 
Missouri River points also from Chicago and Mississippi River 
pints to points in South Dakota and other states. They were 
suspended first from October 1 until January 29. 


January 26, in I. and S. No. 934, the Commission further sus- 
pended from January 29 until July 29 Item 2157A, Sup. 13 t 
leland’s I. C. C. No. 1119 and Sup. 13 to Morris’ I. C. C. No. 
680. The suspended item cancels commodity rates on eggs, 
carloads, from points in Kansas and other states to El Paso, 
Texas. It was suspended first from October 1 until January 29. 
January 26, in I. and S. No. 929, the Commission further sus- 
pended from January 29 until July 29 items in the following: 
W. P. Emerson, agent, Sup. 25 to I. C. C. No. 16, Sup. 31 to 
LC. C. No. 18, Sup. 26 to I. C. C. No. 19, Sup 14 to I. C. C. No. 
0, Sup. 16 to I. C. C. No. 20. The suspended items withdraw 
commodity rates on coffee, less than carloads, from New Or- 
ans and points taking same rates to various destinations north 
of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi. They were suspended 
first from October 1 until January 29. 

January 27, in I. and S. No. 1008, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 until June 1 Morris’ I. C. C. No. 635. The sus- 
pended tariff names increased proportional rates on lumber 
from East St. Louis, Chicago, and other western gateways of 
the C. F. A. lines to Pittsburgh, Buffalo and various destina- 
ions in Central Freight Association territory applicable on 
traffic originating at the Pacific coast. The present rate from 
Chicago and East St. Louis to Buffalo and Pittsburgh is 13.7 
ents per 100 pounds. The proposed rate is 15.7 cents. Rates 
ted destinations are increased by amounts varying from % 
02 cents 

January 27, in I. and S. No. 1009, the Commission suspended 
tom February 1 until June 1 items in Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A754. 
he suspended items increase commodity rates on brick (except 
Blazed or enameled), and certain other commodities, from Buff- 
ille and other points of origin in Kansas and Missouri to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The present rate on brick between said points is 
The proposed class rate is 23 cents. 
January 27, in I. and S. No. 1010, the Commission suspended 
tom February 1 and later dates until June 1 certain schedules 
N tariffs of various eastern lines, The suspended tariffs provide 
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for a reduction in free time allowance at New York and other 
Atlantic ports on export traffic from 15 days to 5 days. 

January 27, in I. and S. No. 1011, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 until June 1 Supplement No. 18 to Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha I. C. C. No. 4039. The suspended 
supplement provides that the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha will not assume switching charges of connecting lines 
in tariffs lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in excess of $3.00 per car on competitive traffic at St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer and ‘Duluth, Minn. 
Under the present tariff provisions the carrier absorbs switching 
charges of connecting lines at points amounting to 1 cent per 
100 pounds. 

January 27, in I. and S. No. 975—Western Trunk Coke, C. R. 
I. & P. Sup. 9 to I. C. C. No. C10042, effective February 20, and 
N. C. & St. L. Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 2359A, effective January 30, 
suspended until March 31. 

January 30, in I. and S. No. 1012, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 until June 1 items in Official Classification No. 
44, Collyer’s I. C. C. No. 44. The suspended items increase rat- 
ings on bearings, dry kiln cars, stone and woolen clippings. 

January 30, in I. and S. No. 1013, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 until June 1 New York Central’s I. C. C. L. S. 
No. 317. The suspended tariff makes changes in milling-in- 
transit rules resulting in increased rates on grain milled in 
transit at Monroe and other milling points in southern Mich- 
igan. 

January 30, in I. and S. No. 1014, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 until June 1 a provision in Item 3230, Page 


FOR SALE—One car white oak, one car mixed 
oak piles; one car white oak, one car mixed oak ties, 
6x8x8. L. EK. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 








FOR SALE—Volumes 18 to 40, inclusive, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s decisions, 16 bound and 
14 unbound. Also all of the Commerce Court decisions, 
bound, and the entire lot in good order, price $28.00 
f. 0. b. Chicago. J. A. S. 77, clo The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such ass 
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152 of Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 33. It cancels a commodity rate of 
7% cents per 100 pounds on vitrified clay sewer pipe from 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., to Shreveport, La. The proposed rate is 
12 cents per 100 pounds. 

January 30, in I. and S. No. 1015, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 until June 1 Items 1820A and 1870A, Sup. No. 
7 to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A704. The suspended items increase 
rates on rags and scrap paper from points in Iowa and other 
states to Chicago, Rockford and other destinations. 

January 31, in I. and S. No. 1000 the Commission suspended 
from February 1 and later dates until June 1 schedules in the 
tariffs therein specified. ‘They increase class rates between 
New Orleans and Shreveport, La. 

January 31, in I. and S. No. 1016, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 until June 1 schedules in the following: A. 
T & & F. By. Bae. 3 te 1. C..C. Mo. 185: C.. BR: t. & PF. Ry. 
(Jacob M. Dickinson, receiver) Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. C10111; 
K. C. M. & O. R. R. Co. Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 234; K. C. Sou. 
Ry. Co. I. °C. C. No. 3538; Midland Valley R. R. Co. Sup. 4 to 
I. C. C. No. 328; M. K: & T. Ry. (C. E. Schaff, receiver) I. C. C. 
No. A4282: St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. Sup. 1 to I. C. C. 6969; F. A. 
Leland, agent, Sup. 57 to I. C. C. No. 1048, Sup. 59 to I. C. C. 
No. 1048, Sup. 60 to I. C. C. No. 1048, Sup. 17 to I. C. C. No. 1128, 
Sup. 19 to I. C. C. No. 1128, I. C. C: No. 1173., The suspended 
schedules provide a new scale of class rates applicable on traffic 
between points in Texas and Oklahoma which for certain mile- 
ages conform to the rates established by the Texas lines follow- 
ing the Commission’s decision in the Shreveport case, Docket 
8418 (41 I. Cc. C. 83). It is also sought by the suspended sched- 
ules to extend the application of the new scale to certain Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and Louisiana points. The proposed rates are 
in many instances in excess of the present Texas class rates. 

January 31, in I. and S. No. 1017, the Cormmission suspended 
from February 1 and later dates until June 1, schedules in 
tariffs of the Missouri Pacific and other western-lines. The 
suspended schedules increase rates on hay from Missour1 River 
points to St. Louis and various other: destinations. 

January 31, in I. and S. No. 1018, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 until June 1 items appearing in the following: 
Cc. & x. W. By. Co: Cup. 6 te 1. ©. Cc. Me. T7e7: C. . PP. B. Ge 
O. Ry. Suv 13 to I. C. C. No. 4054. The suspended items cancel 
commodity rates on grapes from Omaha, Neb., and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to Sioux Falls and Mitchell, S. D. The present 
rate between these points is 30 cents per 100 pounds. The pro- 
posed rate to Mitchell is 46 cents and to Sioux Falls 39 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

January 31, in I. and S. No. 1019, the Commission suspended 
from February 1 and later dates until June 1 schedules in 
tariffs of the A. T. & S. F. and other lines. They contain a 
proposed rule reading substantially as follows: ‘For the use 
of carrier’s power or equipment, or both, at grain elevators or 
warehouses in connection with carload shipments of grain or 
seeds which, for any cause beyond the carrier’s control, are 
‘run by’ or ‘set back,’ a charge of two ($2.00) dollars per car 
will be assessed for each movement. If a car is delivered to 
connecting Hne and subsequently returned to the original ele- 
vator or warehouse, lawfully published charges for such addi- 
tional service will be assessed.’’ The proposed rule in many 
instances would increase from $2.00 to $4.00 per car the charge 
for switching grain or seeds at various points in Western 
Trunk Line territory. 

January 31, in I. and S. 999—eastern starch rates—L. E. & W. 
Sup. 15 to I. C. C. No. 2639, effective February 3, and Sup. 36 to 
I. Cc. GC. No. 2340, effective February 7, suspended until May 15. 


January 31,.- in I. and S. 1019—export freight free time— 
D. L. & W. Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 13528, Erie R. R. Sups. 23 


and 24 to I, C. C. No. 13127 and Norfolk & Western Sup. 2 to 
I. Cc. Ce No. 5809 suspended from February 1 until June.-1. 





Digest of New Complaints 











No. 8310. 
ern et al. 

Petition for a rehearing or for modification-of order of dis- 
missal. 

No. 8118. 
cific. 

Petition for rehearing by the Southern Pacific Co. 

No. 9331. In re potato investigation. Rates, rules and regula- 
tions applicable to shipments of potatoes from points in 
Western Trunk Line territory and west thereof to points in 
Western Trunk Line territory and south thereof. 

No. 9365. Cairo Board of Trade vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis et al. ° 

Discriminatory rates on grain and grain products from 
Cairo, Ill., to points in Trunk Line territory and New England 
territory as compared with rates from other Mississippi cross- 
ings and Chicago, Ill., and: other interior Illinois markets to 
same destinations. 

No. 9425. lU'nited Shee Machinery Co., Beverly M@ss., vs. Boston 
& Maine R. R. 

Against the charge of $2.00 for alleged track hauling of ferry 
cars at Beverly as unjust.and unreasonable. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and reparation, 

No. 9426. Chas. E: Schaff as receiver of the M. K. & T. Ry. vs. 
A. T. & §S.-F. et al. 

Alleges. that respondents facilitate rather than prevent use 
of 2-cent state passenger fares to and from Kansas City and 
other points, thereby causing discrimination against the 
M. K. & T.. whichiinsists that passengers pay the interstate 
fares, which in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri, run from 
2.3 to 3 cents per mile. Asks for an order to remove the dis- 
crimination and burden upon interstate traffic by the observ- 
ance of the interstate fares. 

No. 9427. A. Blum & Popper, New York, vs. Boston & Maine. 

Against the exaction of the domestic rates on asbestos from 
Montreal, Canada, to Boston, and exported thence to Genoa, 


Northern Mercantile Co., Spokane, vs. Arizona East- 


Inman-Pollsem Lumber ‘€6. et al. vs. Southern Pa- 
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_No. 9429, Algonite Stone Mfg. Co., St. Louis,'vs. A. T. & S.F 
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Italy, as unjust,and unreasonable, because the shipment Was 
a bona fide export movement, entitled to the export rates and 








storage charges. Asks for a cease and desist order 

reparation. and 
No. 9428. Western Carolina Lumber and Timber Assn and 

Graham County Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C., vs. Virginis. 






Carolina Ry. Co. et al. 

_ Alleges that rates higher than authorized by tariff we 
imposed on three carloads of logging cars from Damascus 
Va., to Judson, N. C. Asks for a cease and desist order an} 
reparation. ~ 









et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
rates on artificial moulded stone from St.- Louis to Drun. 
wright, Okla. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. [ 

No. 9430. Loeb-Apte Co., a partnership composed of J. C. Loep 
and Day J. Apte, Atlanta, Ga., vs. S. A. L. et al. 
Fla., to 










Against rates on cabbages in crates from Coleman, 
Atlanta, Ga., as unjust and unreasonable because based on 
an estimated weight of 120 pounds per crate, while the actual] 
weight is not more than 115 pounds. Asks for just ang 
reasonable rates and weights and reparation. 

No. 9431. Isaac Joseph Iron Co., Cincinnati, vs. A. B. & 4 
R. R. et al. =a 

Against a rate of 62 cents on scrap iron from Fitzgerald 
Ga., to Cincinnati, Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable in com: 
parison with rates on scrap iron from points near Fitzgerald 
be Cincinnati. Asks for just and reasonable rates and repara- 
ion. 

No. 8432. Bowie Lumber Co., Ltd., Bowie, La., vs. 
Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 13.75 cents on cypress ties from Bowie 
Des Allemands, La,, to Eureka, Texas, as unjust and un. 
reasonable in that it exceeded the rate or if cents on cypress 
lumber from the same point of origin to the same destination 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. ; 

No. 9433. Helena (Ark.) Traffic Bureau vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Against rate on potatoes from points of origin in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Colorado and. Wyoming to Helena as unjust 
and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory in comparison 
with rates to Memphis. Asks for rates no higher than to 
Memphis. ’ 

No. 9434. Portland (Ore.) Traffic & Transportation Assn. ys, 
Sou. Pac. and McCloud River R. R. 

Alleges failure of respondents to establish joint rates from 
Portland to points on the McClaud River R. R. results in 
unjust and unreasonable rates and unduly discriminatory in 
favor of shippers at San Francisco which have such joint 
rates. Asks for just and reasonable joint rates. 

-: "4 “y Schwartz, St. Louis, vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry, 

o. et al. ; 
: Against application of fifth class rate of 75 cents on scrap 
iron, consisting of old boiler tubes, flues and pipes, from Port 
Arthur, Tex., to Houston, Tex., reconsigned to St. Louis, 
Cease and desist order and application of rate of 24 cents 
asked fur. 


No. 9436. Alabama-Georgia Syrup Co. et al., Montgomery, Ala: 
vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al. . 
Against a rate of 26 cents on molasses and syrup in bar- 
rels and tank cars from New Orleans, La., to Montgomery, as 
unreasonable and unjust. Ask for the establishment of just 
- reasonable rates not to exceed rate to Nashville of 2 
cents. 
No. 9437. Hitchcock & Hitchner, Sand Point, Idaho, vs. Oregon 
Short Line et al. ; 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on cedar poles from Dover 
to Boise, Idaho, via an interstate route. Ask for cease and 
desist order and reparation. 


No. 9438. The Sugar Land Mfg. Co., 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and unduly prefer- 
ential rates on black strap and edible molasses as _ published 
in Southwestern Lines Tariff 37H, I. C. C. No. 1001, and sup- 
plements thereto, between Sugar Land and points in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and Kansas, being in excess 
of the rates on refined sugar. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and maximum reasonable rates. 

No. 9439. W. S. Penick and J..P. Ford, liquidators for the In- 
ternational Molasses Co., New Orleans, vs. Morgan’s L. &T. 
R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 21 cents on shipments of imported black- 
strap from Harvey, La., to St. Louis, as unjust and unreas 
onable, arising out of alleged misrouting. Ask for the appli- 
cation of the fifteen cent rate and reparation. 


No. 9440. The Sealv Mattress Co., Sugar Land, Tex., vs. Sugar 
Land Ry Co. et al. 

Against a second class rating on carload shipments of cot- 
ton mattresses to St. Joseph, St. Louis and Chicago as unjust 
and unreasonable. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 9441. The Isaac Joseph Iron Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. C. 
oo. & 7. FP. Ry. Ca. et al. 

Against rates of $2.75 per net ton, Chattanooga to Cincil- 
nati, and- $1.32 per gross ton, Cincinnati to Huntington, 
carload shipments of scrap iron as unjust and unreasonable. 
— for a rate. not to exceed $3.25 per gross ton and repara- 
ion. 

No. 9442. Cordley & Hayes, New York City, vs. Boston & Maine 
R. R. et al. 

Against advances in the rating on indurated fiberware from 
fourth class to 20 per cent less than third class as unjust 
and unreasonable. Cease and desist order, the re-establish- 
ment of a fourth class rate, with a minimum of 15,000 pounds, 
and reparation asked for. 

No. 9443. F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., and North Bil- 
mingham, Ala., vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against advances in the carload rates on shipments of tar 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
trafic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 pe” 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 





















POSITION WANTED affording unbounded advancement 
which would compensate seven years’ experience in 
freight rates, claims and other traffic matters, with a 
minimum stipend of $27.00 weekly. Age 27 years. K. M. 
41, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 














YOUNG MAN WANTED familiar with investigation and 


settlement of loss and damage claims under railroad bills STAN DA 4 D Ol L Co M PA NY 


of lading. S. W. S. 3, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 










Experienced man seeks opening as TRAFFIC MAN. TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO 
AGER of industrial concern or commercial association. 
Fifteen years with railroad traffic departments, last ten EQUIPPED WITH 





years in close touch with Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion matters. Address 15 P., care The Traffic World, 7 at) 
_— ook Tariff Files 









TRAFFIC MANAGER of short-line railroad, who has 

been in traffic department past seven years and has a 

thorough knowledge of all present-day traffic problems, LILI 
desires to change, account no chance for promotion or | 

advancement at present location. Will accept position OTHER USERS: 








with any trunk line in traffic department on reasonable Armour & Co. 
salary or with any good commercial business or city. Ford Motor Co 
Have a wide acquaintance among men of executive ca- e 

q s Parke, Davis & Co. 


pacity, am not afraid of work and can furnish best of 
references from present employers or anyone familiar Western Clock Co. 
with my work. Thirty years old, married and strictly Tropical Oil Co. 

sober. H. 21, care The Traffic World, Chicago. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Fleischmann Company 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS Detroit Stove Works 


as well as such railroads as 
















THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 







The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning The Santa Fe System 
trafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state rallroad commissions and transportation The Katy, etc. 





companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world: to secure proper legislation where deemed 

hecessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- [EL 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


ey Ee Te ae mn PRO a RT) aN Nan President 








Booklet on Request 







Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- ‘ P ° 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. Personal Service if Desired 
ME NGI os b eiane ch (clea tania aera lead Vice-President 
Paneer Transportatic 1 Department, Boston Chamber of 
ommerce, 
ES See ee ne eter ee. Secretary-Treasurer ane 





7M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 





ee eee eee eer eee ream eT Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle St., Chicago. Hl \Ww- Li LIKIB 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of d \\ IK 


Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
RTE CIN Go res Te President 

















ie TM cts Scala ero cetcniseame etnies habe eue wee Vice-President 6048-60 Western Avenue 
SER SURI os Shiu ivlse se kad ea Sis eae ewaee as Secretary-Treasurer . 
W. E. DAI x cidis cic ete Sinaia maa ieinalot mauista ames Traffic Manager MUSKEGON ° ° MICHIGAN 






alt correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
ene and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
inager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, IIl. 
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Charleston, S. C., Pensacola, Fla., and New Orleans. Just and 
reasonable rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 9444. In the matter of divisions to the Combs, Cass & 
Eastern from the St. Louis-San Francisco. : 

No. 9445. Western Carolina Lumber and Timber Assn. and 
Metropolitan Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C., and Newark, N. J., 
vs. Linville River Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a refusal to permit milling in transit on lumber at 
Biltmore, N. C., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for such 
privilege. 

No. 9446. Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, vs. C. B. & Q. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on crushed stone, C. L, 
from Louisville, Neb., to Hayniss Switch, Ia. Asks for a 
cease and desist order and a commodity rate not exceeding 
50 cents a ton and reparation. 

No. 9447. Hollingshead & Blei, Chicago, vs. Missouri & North 
Arkansas et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory charges on 
staves from Harrison, Ark., to Dupo, Ill, reconsigned to New 
York City. Asks for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9448. Condie-Bray Glass and Paint Co., St. Louis, vs. C. R. 
I. & P. et al 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on finished metal mould- 
ing from St. Louis to El Paso. Asks for a cease and desist 
order, maximum rate and reparation. 

No. 9449. Union Hay Co., Minneapolis, vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on a carload of hay from 
Chilli, Wis., to the Consumers Company, Chicago, and refused, 
carrier refuse to forward by reason of embargo on account of 
foot and mouth disease. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9449, Sub. No. 1. Union Hay Co., Minneapolis, vs. C. & 

iN. W. et al. 

Same as foregoing as to shipments ordered reconsigned to 
St. Louis. Same prayer. 

No. 9450. Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 

Alleges that increased demurrage charges effective recently 
‘are unreasonable and excessive in and of themselves in that 
; they are. being imposed for detention of cars containing 
‘grains and séeds consigned to Minneapolis for inspection and 

sale, in that the time allowed for such inspection and sale is 

! materially reduced by reason of the shortage of cars, the 

‘result being unlawfully increased transportation charges on 

‘grain. Ask for cease and desist order and just and reason- 
able and non-discriminatory rules relating to demurrage on 

-cars stopped for inspection. 

No. 9451. Same vs. Same, as to shipments from Augusta, Wis., 
to Madison, Wis., for reconsignment. Same prayer. 

No. 9452. Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal., vs. 
Willamette Navigation Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on dry sulphite pulp, car- 
loads, from West Lynn and Portland, Ore., to Chicago, New 
York and Boston. Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 9453. E. C. Mills & Co., Joplin, Mo., and Tulsa, Okla., vs. 

‘St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 

Against a rate of 45 cents on bulk apples from Springfield, 
Mo., to Tulsa, Okla., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a 
cease and desist order, the establishment of maxima rates 
and reparation. 

No. 9454. N. W. Mosby, McKenzie, Miss., vs. Yazoo & Miss. 
Valley R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 19.5c cents on cypress shingles from Mc- 
‘Kenzie, Miss., to McKenzie, Tenn., as unjust, unreasonable 
and discriminatory. Asks for a rate not to exceed 13 cents 
and reparation. 

No. 9455. Eagle Pass Lumber Co., Eagle Pass, Tex., vs. G. H. 
& S. A. Ry. Co, et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on lumber reconsigned at 
Eagle Pass due to embargoes. Ask for reparation. 

No. 9456. Indian Refining Co., New York City, vs. B. & O. S. 
{W. R. RCo. et al. 

Against a rate of 16.3c cents on petroleum and petroleum 
products, carloads, from Lawrenceville, Ill., to Le Droit, Mich., 
charged as commodity rate, as unjust and unreasonable in 
‘view of the fact that it'is in excess of a classification basis 


jand class rates. Ask for a cease and desist order, the estab- ; 


lishment of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9456, Sub. No. 1. Indian Refining Co., New York, N. Y., vs. 
va. €. Cc. C. & BM. L. ot al. 

‘trom Lawrenceville, Ill., to West Detroit as unjust, unreason- 

‘able and in excess of the classification basis and class rate 
‘of 15.6 cents. 
rate and reparation. 

No. 9456, Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Same. As to shipments to De- 
troit, Mich., via other routes. Same prayer. 


No. 9456, Sub. No. 3. Same vs. Same. As to shipments to Jack- | 


son, Mich. Same prayer. : 
No. 9456, Sub. No. 4. Same vs. Same. As to shipments to De- 
‘troit, Mich., via still other routes. Same prayer. 


Np. 9457. W. G. Block Co., Muscatine, Ia., vs. A..T. & S. F.! 


‘et al. 


1 
Alleges unjust and unréeasonable.rates on lump, nut, pea : 
iand slack coal from Illinois mines to Muscatine. Asks for a; 


‘cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates. 
a —, Gulfport (Miss.) Fertilizer Co., K. C. Hall, lessee, vs. 


Against a rate of $2.00 per ton on iron pyrites from Pensa- | 
‘cola, Fla., to Gulfport, Miss., as unjust and otherwise illegal : 


because in excess of $1.20 per ton, which complainant claims 


jshould have been charged. Asks for a cease and desist order | 


and reparation. 


No. 9459. The Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. The A. T. & | 


js. F. Ry. Co. etal. 


Against a rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds on shipments of: 


Delaware Punch from points in Texas to points in Arizona 
land California as unjust and unreasonable, especially when 
compared with a rate of 83 cents on shipments of root beer 
moving between the same, points. The establishment of 
maxima rates asked | for and reparation. 


Against a commodity rate on petroleum oil and products | 


Asks for a ceaSe and desist order, reasonable ' 
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No. 9460. California Pine Box and Lumber Co. et al. vs. South. 
ern Pacific Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates op 
box shooks from.Klamath Falls and Algoma, Ore., and from 
Grant Falls, Ore., to California destinations. Cease and ge. 
sist order, the establishment of just, reasonable and non-dis. 
criminatory rates and reparation asked for. 

- —_ United States of America vs. Sumpter Valley Ry, ( 
et al. ‘ 

Against a refusal to establish through routes and joint rates 
from points on the line of the Sumpter Valley Ry. Co, to 
points on lines of the other defendant carriers as unjust ang 
unreasonable when applied to shipments of lumber and forest 
products. Ask for the establishment of through rates ang 
routes on lumber, shingles and other lumber products from 
points on the line of the S. V. Ry. Co. to Salt Lake City 
Denver, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis and else. 
where not to exceed the rates from the ‘“Montana-Oregon 
group.’”’ 


AGENTS ISSUING TARIFFS 


‘The following list of names and addresses of agents 
issuing freight tariffs has been compiled from the records 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and will be pub. 
lished from time to time with such corrections as may 
be necessary. We ask subscribers to notify us of any 
errors in this list or any changes that may occur of 
which they have knowledge. There are perhaps fifty 
more such agents on the Commission’s records, but they 
have filed no tariffs recently. F 


Allen, S. A., Cent. States Desp. Continental Line Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Anderson, Frank, Memphis Tariff Committee, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Arnold, H. E., Rutland-Mich. Central Line, Boston, Mass. 

Barber, F. A., Wabash & Lackaawanna DDispatch, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Barr, F. J., Indianapolis Frt. Committee, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Beck, T. Clem, Lake Shore-L. V. Route, etc., New York, 
N. Y. 

Behrman, M., New Orleans Public Belt R. R. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Bell, C. E., Virginia Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bode, C. E., Ill. Cent. Traction Co., Springfield, O. 


‘Boyd, E. B.,.Western Trunk Line Committee, Chicago, Ill. 


Boyd, E. B., Illinois Frt. Com., Chicago, Ill. 

Boyd, E. B., Gulf Foreign Frt. Com., Chicago, IIl. 

Braun, A. C., Switching Trf. at Dayton, O., Dayton, 0. 

Briggs, Lafayette, Traders Desp. F. F. Line, F. H. Stocker, 
Chicago, Ill. 

| .roaddus, Andrew, Cumberland Gap Despatch, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Bullen, C. W., S. E. Miss. Valley Trf., New York, N. Y. 

Cameron, Wm., St. Louis-Cincinnati-Louisville Frt. Com., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Cameron, Wm., St. Louis Eastbound Frt. Com., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Chalenor, L. E., Southeastern Freight Association, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Childers, C. E. E., Pittsburgh Frt. Committee, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Christian, J. R., Mallory «& Sou. Pac. Co.’s Atlantic S. S. 
Line, Houston, Tex. 

Collyer, R. N., Official Classification Com., New York, N. Y. 

Conard, G. P., Car Capacities and Dimensions Tariff (The 
Official Railway Equipment Register), New York, N. Y. 

Cottrell, J. J., Va. Lines’ Trf. Bureau, Richmond, Va. 


Countiss, R. H., Transcontinental Frt. Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 
Crow, W. R., Erie Despatch, Chicago, Il. 
Davis, F. V., Ohio coal roads, Columbus, O. 


Denyven, J. M., Mobile Import Tariff, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dud.ey, Geo., agent for individual lines, Boston, Mass. 
Duke, Nat, Lake Shore-Lackawanna Line, New York, N. Y. 
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“Velvet Milege” 


FROM 






‘REGULAR 






GOODRICH 


TRUCK 


DE LUXE tis 


To avoid excessive vibration, truck 
users sometimes discard ordinary tires after 
they have worn down about one inch. 











Goodrich De Luxe tires contain nearly 
twice as much rubber which must be worn 
down before they reach that point. 






That’s why users say they deliver 
‘Velvet Mileage. ”’ 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


me 
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Duke, Nat., Mich. Cent.-Lackawanna F. F. Line, New York, 
we Se ) 

Duke, Nat., Pere Marquette-Lacakawanna F. F. Line, New 
York, N. Y. 

Duval, J. E., Canadian Car Service Bureau, Montreal, Que. 

Emerson, W. P., New Orleans Tariff Com., New Orleans, 
La. 

Fonda, A. C., Texas Tariff Bureau, Austin, Tex. 

Fulton, C. E., Chicago & Ohio River Com., Chicago, III. 

Fyfe, R. C., Western Classification Com., Chicago, IIl. 

Gilbert, A. P., Richmond, Va., Switching Directory, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Gomph, F. W., Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Graham, H. J., Lackawanna Line, Chicago, III. 

Griffin, C. H., Colo.-Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Intermountain Demurrage Bureau, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Local Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Guthrie, C. B., Official Frt. Trf. Directory, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hall, A. D., Southern Freight Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hardin, F. M., S. E. Demurrage Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Howe, Carl, New York Central F. F. Lines, Chicago, IIl. 

Hunter, J. A., Zanesville Switching Tariff, Zanesville, O. 

Leland, F. A., Southwestern Tariff Committee, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Lewis, Thornton, Kanawha Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 

Loomis, J. C., Louisville Car Service Assn., Louisville, Ky. 

Loomis, J. C., Chi-Ind. & Louisville Demurrage and Stor- 
age Rules, Louisville, Ky. 

Lowry, L. A., Chicago Switching Committee, Chicago, III. 

McCain, C. C., Trunk Line Association, New York, N. Y. 

Merki, George, Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 

Morris, Eugene, Central Freight Association, Chicago, III. 

Morris, Ira W., Columbus Switching Tariff, Columbus, O. 

Mote, E. E., Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Neereamer, A. L., Central Electric Traffic Assn.,- Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Pierce, C. J., National Desp.-Great Eastern Line, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pierce, R. S., Cincinnati Switching Com., Cincinnati, O. 

Powe, W. R., Southern Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rains, G. S., agent, Norfolk, Va. 

Ransom, G. C., Canadian Classification, Montreal, Que. 

Renneker, W. E., Florida Orange-Pineapple Tariff. 

Robinson, L. R., Canadian Pacific Despatch Eastbound 
Guidebook. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard-Colo.-Utah Com., New York, 
mm ae 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard Texas Com., New York, N. Y. 

Shallenberger, F. E., Star Union Line, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, G. A., Peoria-Pekin Switching Tariff, Peoria, Il. 

Souders, L. M., Empire Line, Chicago, III. 

Stewart, J. B., Ontario Central Desp. F. F. Lines, New 


York, N. Y. 

Story, S. A., Diamond Desp. & L. V. Transp. Co., Buffalo, 
M. ¥. 

Vaughan, R. H., Blue Ridge Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 
ville, Ky. 


Washburn, M. P., S. E. Mississippi V. Frt. Assn., Louis- 
Whiton, H. J.. Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Line, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SHREVEPORT CASE REOPENED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. (. 

The Texas authorities February 2 won peace without 

victory, the Commission deciding to reopen the Shreve- 

port case. All orders, however, are to remain effective 

during whatever further proceedings are taken. Coi- 

missioner Hall said they were made after full considera- 
tion and Louisiana did not object. 


ECONOMY ENJOINED BY REA. 

Calling attention to the fact that the strictest economy 
must be adhered to in the ordering and use of material, 
President Samuel Rea of the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
sent the following notice to officers and employes of the 
company: 

“I desire to call your attention to the exceptionally 
high prices of all classes of materials and supplies. This 
increase in cost, in many cases exceeding 100 per cent 
and in some cases 200 per cent or higher, is becoming 
more serious for the company, and is one of the main 
causes for its decreased net earnings despite greater gross 
earnings. Therefore, in the interest of all concerned, it 
is essential to practice the strictest economy in ordering 
and using materials and supplies. Officers will bring this 
notice to the attention of all employes, and request their 
co-operation in all measures required to make it effective.” 


SHIPPERS ORGANIZE. 

Representatives of thirty-seven fruit and vegetable firms 
organized at New Orleans January 31 the American Fruit 
and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, with the announced 
purpose of securing recognition of shippers’ interests in 
government investigations of railroad rate and similar 
problems. E. Percy Miller of Chicago was chosen chair- 
man, and permanent headquarters will be maintained in 
Chicago. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has ordered a proceeding of inquiry 
and investigation, No. 9444, to determine whether the 
Combs, Cass & Eastern is a common carrier and entitled, 
under the principles laid down in the Tap Line case, 31 
I. C. C., 490, to enter into through route and joint rate 
arrangements with the St. Louis-San Francisco and re 
ceive divisions from that trunk line. 

_The Natchez Chamber of Commerce has been allowed 
to intervene in case 9332, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 
vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Complainant in case 8567, Hygienic Ice Co. vs. C. & 
N. W. et al., has received reparation in the sum of $2,040, 
10. 

Complainants, Lindsay Walker Co. and Virden & Luke 
Co., in case 5982 vs. C., B. & Q. et al., have received rep- 
aration in the sum of $1,493.33. 

Complainant in case 6395, Providence Fruit & Produce 
Exchange vs. American and Adams Experss companies, 
has received reparation in the sum of $299.61. 

Cases Nos. 9108, Freight Bureau of the Macon Chamber 
of Commerce vs. A. C. L. et al.; 8992, National Milling 
Co. vs. A. C. L. et al.; 6400, Merchants’ Association of 
Greenwood, S. C., vs. Sou. Ry. et al.; 7666, Headley Lum- 
ber Co. vs. New Orleans Great Northern et al.; and 8780, 
Omaha Grain Exchange vs. M. & O. et al., have been dis- 
missed at request of complainant. 

Case Nos. 9855, Commercial Club of Kansas City et al. 
vs. Ala., Tenn. & Nor. et al., and 9019, International Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Big Fork & Int. Falls Ry. Co. et al., dismissed 
at complainants’ request. 
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(ag WHOM IT MAY CONCERN:- 
3 It is our belief that the present 
custom of using one-trip containers is gross 
‘extravagance, not only creating expense to the 
shipper, but the carrier as well, while by reason 
of the depletion of our forests, paper is forced 
upward to an unwarranted degree. 

We ask that such measures be taken 
as will allow the continued use of the many-trip 
container without more expense for freight out 
and return than is now charged on the outward trip, 

We understand that the economy to 
earrier justifies their granting this, while the 
many trips made in the case warrants the shipper 
in furnishing same, 


Yours very truly, 


The Bour Company, 


KBC ALD Cow 


Without obligating 
yourself—Ask for 
a demonstration 


Where Does the Time Go? 


An enormous loss offtime is being wasted daily at all freight terminals, in overhauling 
freight, trying to locate and decipher address tags, labels, etc., that have_become torn_or 
damaged. 

By equalizing freight rates to enable shippers to make use of a metal collapsible case, 
with recessed handles, will provide a uniform system of attaching address, always to be found 

in the same relative position. : 

Saves time—handy—convenient. 


Write Today 


for Particulars 


&, Write for Demonstration Today ‘s 


B¥=/4 = PNEUMATIC SCALECORPORATION, Lid. Sie 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
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DISTRIBUTION 
PROBLEMS SIMPLIFIED 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 


it 
ae 


RETAILER 


before them for solution. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Parcel Post. 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight frevroot warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. @ only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front, jews insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Ha a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance te in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Main Office Branch Office 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA Sacramento 


102 Eleventh Si lith.and R Sts. 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


L.C.L. Shipments at C.L.Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE ©@ 


Operating |7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - : - Mo. 
MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SHRVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— . 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca: . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import ,and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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R. W. Ropiequet Jean Paul Muller 
>. procera ATTORNEY = = ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
For 


Interstate Commerce and Public} 420-424 Woodward Bids. Washingtes, BD. C. 


iliti In Financial and Analyses, 
Utilities Cases Involving tal ond Operating As 
Federal Commis 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 


Cooperage Traffic Association. Cost of Service Tests 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Loule, 11. Rate —— before State and 


808-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. sens and 


a Re eg ee ee ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Charles Conradis Cc. DON MILLER, formerly with Wimbisb 
John 3B.’ Daish Practices before the ; ADAMSON & MILLER 


Interstate Commerce Commission ; ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 

528-9 Grant Buliding, Atlanta, Ga. 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago Rate and PubNe Utility Cases. 
602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.|  596.7.8.9.10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. | Litigation before all Departments of the 
State and Federal Governments. 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 








Gustavus B. Spence Walter E. McCornack | RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
Consulting Counsel ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com-| BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Formerly with P.. Interstate Commerce Court. Va. and Md. Courts, Executive Departments, 
ommission 
ere Suite 956 First National Bank Bidg., | Congressional Committees, Federal Reserve Board, 
409-410 Congress Building Chicago, Il. aT se 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an su- 


E. HILTON JACKSON _ | c°itterstste Commerce and’ common carries E. J. McVANN 




















ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 Sth St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor Interstate Commerce Practice 
Washington, D. C. Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate} CHICAGO— 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- ‘11 South La Salle Street 
Interstate Commerce Commission, state Commerce Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission and Union Trust Bullding Southern Bullding | WASHINGTON, DO. C.— 
The Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, D. C. Commercial Bank Bidg. 





SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL CLIFFORD THORNE 


Practices before Interstate Commerce and Public 


8 Counsel 
for Alabama in litigation in a &, with 
ce ee nen isia. involving freight and pas-| pate and Valuation Cases 327 South La Salle St., 


fi Court: d Co issions. Chicago. 
1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, en ain . 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIO UTILITIES 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


"GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Formerly with I. C. C. and *7°,° . 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. Trade and Public Utilities Practice 
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“MILLIONS SAVED TO RAILROADS” 


NOT THEORY BUT FACTS 


Railroad Officials—Investigate Now! 


A demonstration of the collapsible metal shipping case will prove the truth of our assertion, 
‘Millions Saved to Railroads.’’ For further information write direct to 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
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Wells Fargo Money Orders 


are a convenience to both sender and receiver. 
You only have to put up the money and ask the 
clerk to make out the order—to any person in 
any town in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Central and South America, Cuba, Hawaii, 
Panama or the West Indies. 


The receiver may cash it, endorse it to any 
firm or individual, or deposit it in the bank. In 
case of loss or theft you hold a receipt which 
guarantees the prompt refunding of your money. 


RATES 


Not over $ 2.50 


66 66 


Over $100 at sdiinis rates 


The Fargo Way Is the Convenient Way 
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